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EMIGRATION  AND  EMPIRE  TRADE 
By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw 

The  proposals  of  the  Liberal  and  Labour  Parties  for 
solving  the  problem  of  unemployment  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  recently  to  keen  criticism  and  have  been  shown  to 
suffer  from  one  common  defect,  namely,  that  they  attempt 

A  Chart  of  British  Export  Trade  and  the  Increase  of  Population 
IN  TETE  Period  1921-1928. 
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to  solve  the  problem  by  mere  palliatives  rather  than  by 
remedies  which  cut  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  two 
Opposition  Party  Leaders,  in  fact,  refuse  to  recognise 
that  this  country  is  becoming  overcrowded  as  a  result  of 
the  decline  in  the  numbers  who  now  emigrate  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  pre-War  period.  Our  population  is 
growing  in  consequence  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
demand  for  our  manufactures,  or  for  the  products  of  our 
home  industries.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
diagram,  which  is  based  upon  the  official  figures  for 
the  values  and  volume  of  British  export  trade  in 
the  period  1921-1928,  when  compared  with  the  esti¬ 
mated  population  in  the  same  period.  The  growing 
divergence  between  the  curves  which  represent  the 
exports  and  the  curve  for  population  indicates  very 
clearly  the  root  cause  of  our  unemployment  problem. 

TABLE  I. 

The  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Export  Trade 
FOR  the  Years  1922-1928. 
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44.56 

767.2 

17 
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1924 

44.88 

800.9 

17 
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1925 

45.04 

773-3 

17 

3  7 

1926 

45-21 

653.0* 

14 
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1927 

45-43 

709.0 

15 

12  2 

1928 

45-62 

723.0 

15 

17  0 

♦  The  year  1926  was  the  one  in  which  the  coal-mining  dispute  occurred, 
and  the  figures  for  that  year,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes. 

The  detailed  figures  used  in  constructing  the  diagram 
are  presented  in  Table  I,  and  from  this  we  learn  that  the 
population  of  the  British  Isles,  excluding  that  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  but  including  that  of  Northern  Ireland,  has 
increased  by  rather  over  one  and  a  quarter  millions  since 
1922,  whereas  the  total  value  of  our  export  trade  has 
remained  almost  stationary,  and  the  volume  shows  an 
actual  decline.  When  the  export  figures  are  worked 
out  per  head  of  the  population  there  is  a  decline 
in  real  values  also.  In  the  year  1922  our  exports  repre¬ 
sented  goods  to  the  value  of  £16  4s.  9d.  per  head  of  the 
population,  while  in  1928  the  value  per  head  was  only 
;^i5  17s.  When  considering  this  decline  of  nearly  8s.  per 
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head  in  the  value  of  our  exports,  it  must  be  noted  that  we 
are  losing  our  hold  not  only  upon  the  European  trade  but 
also  upon  some  of  the  outlying  markets  of  the  Empire. 
The  United  States,  Germany  and  Japan  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  capturing  some  portion  of  the  import 
trade  of  India,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand, 
and  the  first-named  country  for  very  many  years  has 
supplied  the  larger  portion  of  the  imports  of  Canada. 

In  an  article  upon  “  British  Trade  and  Industry  after 
the  War,”  published  in  the  August,  1928,  issue  of  this 
Review,  the  writer  described  some  of  the  difficulties 
created  for  our  manufacturers  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  by  the  labour  troubles  of  the  years  1924, 

1925  and  1926,  culminating  in  the  disastrous  coal-mining 
strike  of  that  year.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  are  now  asserting  that  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  is  due  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  the  present 
Government,  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  they  contributed 
very  materially  by  their  past  actions  to  the  creation  of 
the  present  deplorable  position.  The  proof  of  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  their  charge  can  be  found  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
own  action  during  his  brief  period  of  office  in  1924,  for  the 
position  of  our  export  trade  was  even  then  causing  him 
anxiety,  and  a  strong  Commission  of  business  men,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  was  appointed 
to  study  the  position  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
improving  our  competitive  power  in  the  European  and 
other  markets  of  the  world. 

The  relative  proportions  of  our  trade  with  foreign  and 
with  Empire  countries  are  presented  in  Table  II,  the 
percentage  figures  being  based  upon  the  official  values 
recorded  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  figures  for  the  year 

1926  have  been  omitted  from  the  comparison  owing  to 
the  enormous  decline  in  the  value  of  our  exports  as  a 
result  of  the  coal-mining  dispute  of  that  year,  which 
renders  any  deductions  based  on  the  1926  figures  of  little 
value.  In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  changes  in  the  values  of  raw  materials  and  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  since  1913,  all  the  figures  have  been 
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worked  out  as  percentages  of  the  total  trade,  and  in  this 
way  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  price  has  been  eliminated. 
The  table  shows  that  while  our  exports  to  the  leading 
European  countries  declined  from  30 J  per  cent,  to  23^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  our  exports  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  table,  our  exforts  to  Empire 
countries  increased  in  the  same  interval  of  time  from 
37  per  cent,  to  46  per  cent.  The  preliminary  figures  for 
1928  show  a  slight  decline  in  the  percentage  of  our  trade 
with  the  Empire,  but  in  view  of  the  general  tendency  of 
this  trade  to  expand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
most  worth  cultivating,  since  it  alone  seems  capable  of  con- 

TABLE  II. 

The  Export  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Leading 
European  Countries  and  with  Countries  under  the  British  Flag, 
Before  and  Since  the  War,  Expressed  as  Percentages  of  the  Total 

Export  Trade. 
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32 
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siderable  expansion  under  the  present  conditions  of 
world  trade. 

The  diagram  on  the  next  page  based  upon  Table  II 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  upward  trend  of  our  export 
trade  with  Empire  countries  in  the  post-War  period. 
The  steady  decline  which  this  diagram  shows  in  our  trade 
with  European  countries  indicates  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  to  establish  new  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  these  countries  under  the  shelter  of  protective 
tariffs.  Many  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  tariff  walls  have 
been  erected  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  War,  and 
others  which  already  existed  have  been  increased  in 
height.  The  decline  in  our  export  trade  with  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
and  Italy  is  actual  proof  of  the  effect  of  these  and  other 
measures  in  checking  exports  from  this  country.  Had 
we  possessed  any  tariffs  to  bargain  with,  our  present 
position  might  have  been  better,  but  in  the  absence  of  this 
bargaining  power  it  would  appear  certain  that  our  exports 
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to  European  countries  will  continue  to  decline,  since  in 
a  few  more  years  these  newly  fledged  industries  and 
manufactures  will  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and 
will  be  able  not  only  to  supply  the  demands  of  their 
home  market,  but  will  be  competing  with  us  for  trade  in 
this  country  and  in  our  Overseas  Dominions.  The 
Resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade,  which  were 
passed  at  the  Economic  Conference  held  in  Geneva 
recently,  have  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  tariff 
policy  of  European  countries,  and  the  principle  of  pro- 

A  Chart  Showing  the  Relative  Percentages  of  Our  Export  Trade 
WITH  Empire  Countries,  European  Countries,  and  the  Remaining 
Countries  of  the  World  for  the  Pre-War  Year  1913  and  the 
Years  1924,  1925,  and  1927. 


tecting  home  manufactures  by  means  of  tariff  barriers 
seems  now  to  be  as  firmly  established  in  Europe  as  in 
U.S.A. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  only  development  that  may 
be  expected  in  the  near  future  is  not  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  Free  Trade  with  the  external  world  as  our 
Liberal  and  Labour  friends  have  prophesied,  but  rather 
a  move  towards  the  grouping  of  some  of  these  protec¬ 
tionist  countries  within  a  common  tariff  barrier.  Such 
countries  would  form  then  the  nucleus  of  a  United  States 
of  Eurofe^  and  would  serve  to  balance  the  similar  com- 
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bination  of  a  group  of  protectionist  states,  practising 
free  trade  within  their  own  tariff  barrier,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

In  view  of  this  position  and  of  the  indisputable  fact 
that  many  of  the  chief  markets  of  the  world  are  now 
closed  to  us  by  heavy  protective  duties,  it  would  be  wise 
for  British  manufacturers  to  concentrate  upon  the  policy 
of  Development  of  the  British  Empire  as  an  Economic 
Unit,  and  to  adopt  all  necessary  measures  for  preserving 
and  extending  our  trade  with  countries  under  the  British 
Flag,  since  it  is  in  this  direction  only  that  we  can  hope 
to  obtain  compensation  for  the  loss  of  trade  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world. 

The  Present  Position  of  Empire  Trade 

Turning  now  to  the  study  of  the  detailed  figures  for 
the  value  of  our  exports  to  countries-  under  the  British 
Flag  since  the  end  of  the  War,  we  find  that  although 
this  branch  of  our  trade  is  growing  in  relation  to  our  total 
exports  the  expansion  is  not  so  great  as  the  figures  given 
in  Table  II  would  lead  us  to  expect.  In  many  portions 
of  the  Empire,  in  fact,  we  are  barely  holding  our  own  in 
the  face  of  the  severe  competition  we  are  meeting  with 
from  other  countries,  and  in  Canada,  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  India  our  percentage  of  the  import  trade  is 
declining  in  spite  of  the  preference  given  to  British 
manufactures  and  goods.  Our  competitors  in  this 
struggle  for  world  trade,  notably  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  Japan,  are  straining  every  nerve  to  extend 
their  trade  in  these  oversea  markets  of  the  Empire,  and  are 
meeting,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  success. 


India 

British  India  still  provides  the  best  market  for  Empire 
goods,  and  in  the  last  year  for  which  the  full  detailed 

(i)  This  view  is  more  fully  developed  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
American  Presidential  Election  and  the  Future  of  British  and  European 
Trade,”  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  January  issue  of  The  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews. 
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figures  are  available  (1927)  the  U.  Kingdom  exported 
;^85,ooo,ooo  worth  of  her  domestic  products  and  manufac¬ 
tures  to  India.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  total 
in  1927  was  only  ;^i5,ooo,ooo  greater  than  in  1913,  and 
that  the  increase  is  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  rise  in 
values,  so  that  the  volume  of  our  export  trade  with  India 
has  actually  declined.  When  the  origins  of  India’s  im¬ 
ports  are  submitted  to  close  examination,  it  is  found  that  it 
is  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Japan  that  are  compet¬ 
ing  with  us  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  the  percentage  of 
goods  supplied  by  this  country  and  by  countries  under  the 
British  Flag  has  fallen  from  71.4  in  1913  to  66.9  per  cent, 
in  1925.  Apart  from  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  the 
chief  imports  of  India  are  machinery  and  mill  work,  manu¬ 
factured  iron  and  steel,  railway  materials,  and  sugar. 

Australia 

Australia  follows  India  as  the  next  best  market  for  Em¬ 
pire  goods,  and  in  the  year  1927  the  U.  Kingdom  shipped 
to  Australia  ;^6 1,000,000  worth  of  domestic  products  and 
manufactures,  as  compared  with  ;^34,ooo,ooo  in  1913.  The 
aggregate  value  of  our  exports  to  Australia,  therefore,  has 
nearly  doubled  since  the  War,  but  the  relative  proportion 
of  Empire  products  and  manufactures  in  Australian 
imports  is  declining,  and  in  1925,  the  last  year  for  which 
all  the  figures  are  available,  the  percentage  of  Empire 
goods  was  only  57.6,  as  compared  with  63  before  the  War. 
The  United  States,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  France,  and 
Jafan  are  our  leading  rivals  for  the  trade  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  are  now  supplying  over  one-third  of  Australia’s 
imports.  In  the  year  1925  United  States  manufac¬ 
turers  despatched  goods  to  the  value  of  ^38,8oo,(X)o 
to  Australia,  or  nearly  four  times  the  value  of  their  exports 
to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  year  1913.  As  regards  the 
character  of  Australia’s  imports,  the  chief  articles  are 
cotton  and  linen  piece  goods,  clothing,  machinery,  metals, 
metal  manufactures,  and  motor  cars. 

South  Africa 

South  Africa  comes  third  in  the  value  of  its  imports  of 
British  goods,  and  in  the  year  1927  we  exported  to  the 
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countries  which  comprise  the  Union  of  South  Africa  goods 
to  the  value  of  rather  over  ;^30, 000,000,  as  compared  with 
£22,000,000  in  1913.  As  regards  the  relative  proportion 
of  South  African  imports  contributed  by  the  Empire,  the 
figures  show  that  in  1925,  62.2  per  cent,  were  of  British 
origin,  and  that  the  United  States  contributed  14.7  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  which  came  from  foreign  countries,  and 
with  Germany  formed  our  chief  rival  in  the  South  African 
market.  Before  the  War  the  relative  proportions  were 
6y.2  fer  cent.  British  and  only  8.6  fer  cent.  American. 

As  regards  the  character  of  these  imports,  machinery 
ready-made  clothing,  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  motor 
cars  and  motor  lorries,  woollen  manufactures,  electrical 
goods,  and  railway  materials  are  all  of  importance. 

Canada 

It  will  surprise  many  readers  of  this  article  to  find  that 
Canada  occupies  a  relatively  low  place  in  the  list  of 
Empire  countries,  when  regarded  from  the  British  manu¬ 
facturers’  point  of  view.  Although  in  the  year  1927  we 
purchased  food,  raw  materials,  and  partly  manufactured 
goods  to  the  value  of  £52,000,000  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  our  exports  from  this  country  were  only  valued  at 
£29,000,000,  and  the  balance  of  trade  was  therefore  largely 
in  favour  of  the  Dominion.  Our  chief  competitor  for 
Canadian  trade  is,  of  course,  U.S.A.,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  to  find  that  while  the  total  value  of  Canada’s 
imports  in  1927  was  only  slightly  less  than'the  total  imports 
of  British  India,  the  proportion  supplied  by  countries 
within  the  Empire  was  less  than  one-fourth,  whereas  the 
United  States  provided  64.2  per  cent,  of  Canada’s  imports. 

What  is  more  serious,  from  the  British  manufacturers’ 
standpoint,  is  that  the  relative  proportion  of  British  goods 
is  declining,  and  that  in  1927  our  exports  to  Canada  were 
only  six  millions  greater  than  in  1913,  and  represented  only 
77  per  cent,  of  the  Canadian  import  trade.  As  regards 
the  character  of  the  Canadian  imports,  coal,  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  woollen  goods,  oils,  motor  cars,  chemicals,  and 
silk  manufactures  are  the  most  important.  Of  these  the 
imports  of  coal,  woollen  and  silk  manufactured  articles,  and 
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chemicals  are  showing  the  greatest  expansion,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  South  Wales  is  making  now  a  determined 
effort  to  obtain  control  of  the  market  for  anthracite  and 
other  smokeless  fuels  in  the  Dominion. 

New  Zealand 

This  our  most  distant  Dominion  ranks  fifth  in  the 
aggregate  value  of  its  imports  of  British  products  and 
manufactures,  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  the  Empire  markets,  for  its  import  trade  has 
practically  doubled  in  value  since  1913,  and  fer  head  of 
the  population  New  Zealand  imports  more  from  this 
country  than  any  other  Dominion  or  Protectorate  of  the 
Empire.  The  total  value  of  New  Zealand  imports  in  1913 
amounted  to  rather  over  ;^22,oc)0,ooo,  and  of  this  total  no 
less  than  82.4  per  cent,  were  products  and  manufactures 
of  British  origin.  In  1925  the  total  imports  were  valued 
at  ;^52,5C)0,cxx),  but  the  proportion  supplied  by  Empire 
countries  had  fallen  away  to  73  per  cent.  This  reduction 
of  the  British  percentage  was  due  chiefly  to  the  gains  of 
American  manufacturers,  for  the  value  of  U.S.A.  exports 
to  New  Zealand  had  increased  fourfold  between  /p/j  and 
192^,  and  the  percentage  increase  was  from  9.5  per  cent, 
to  ly  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  character  of  New  Zealand’s  imports, 
motor  cars  and  lorries,  machinery,  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
factures,  oil  and  ready-made  clothing  are  the  chief  articles 
of  import,  while  the  classes  which  show  most  rapid  progress 
are  motor  vehicles,  machinery,  silk  goods,  oils,  and  ready¬ 
made  clothing. 

There  is  also  at  present  a  very  favourable  opening  for 
the  sale  of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances,  since  a  large 
number  of  water-power  schemes  are  in  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  under  Government  auspices.  In  a  few  years’  time 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  small 
electric  motors,  and  electric  lighting  and  heating  appli¬ 
ances,  since  the  overhead  transmission  lines  will  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  electric  current  in  both  the  North  and 
South  Islands. 
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Remaining  Colonies  and  Protectorates 

The  import  trade  of  the  other  Colonies  and  Depen¬ 
dencies  of  the  Empire  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  similarly 
detailed  manner  on  account  of  limits  of  space,  but  our 
exports  to  these  smaller  countries  all  show  considerable 
expansion  in  recent  years,  especially  our  trade  with  the 
West  African  Colonies^  with  Kenya  Colony,  and  with  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
domestic  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  these  countries  before  the  War  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  six  and  three-quarter  millions,  whereas  in 
1927  it  totalled  sixteen  and  a  half  millions,  and  is  still 
growing  rapidly.  Our  position  even  in  these  newly 
developed  portions  of  the  Empire,  however,  is  being 
attacked  by  our  chief  competitors,  Germany,  U.S.A.,  and 
Japan,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  import  trade  of 
Kenya  Colony  drawn  from  countries  under  the  British 
flag  in  1927  was  only  54  per  cent. 

The  Future  of  Empire  Trade 

The  brief  outline  given  above  of  the  present  statistical 
position  of  the  export  trade  from  this  country  to  the  Self- 
governing  Dominions,  to  India,  and  to  the  other  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire,  shows  that,  in  spite  of 
the  preference  given  to  British  goods  in  many  of  these 
markets,  we  are  only  retaining  our  position  with  difficulty, 
and  that  in  most  of  our  Colonies  we  are  meeting  with  very 
keen  competition  from  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
although  excluded  by  tariffs  from  their  own  markets.  Our 
free  trade  friends  ought  to  explain  how  it  is,  if  their  state¬ 
ment  that  protection  always  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  manufactured  goods  is  correct,  that  these  two  countries, 
both  highly  protectionist  in  policy,  can  manage  to  under¬ 
sell  us  in  these  overseas  markets  of  the  Empire.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  possession  of  a  protected  home 
market  which  enables  our  competitors  to  manufacture  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  reduce  manufacturing  costs  to 
a  minimum,  and  thus  to  undersell  us  in  markets  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  our  own  preserves. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  recent  speech  at  the 
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Mansion  House,  pointed  out  that  one  direction  in  which 
progress  was  possible  was  in  the  introduction  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  advertising  and  marketing  British 
goods  in  the  Colonial  markets,  and  his  speech  no  doubt 
will  lead  to  much  more  attention  being  paid  to  the  art  of 
“  salesmanship  ”  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  But 
“  salesmanship  ”  alone  will  not  suffice  to  retain  our 
dominating  position  in  the  markets  of  the  Empire,  nor  will 
it  provide  that  increase  in  our  general  export  trade  which 
is  essential  if  the  unemployment  problem  is  to  be  solved. 
Such  reform  in  methods  of  marketing  our  goods  abroad 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  measures  proposed  at  the 
last  Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers  for  encouraging 
reciprocal  trade  relations  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to  enter  into  large 
schemes  of  transfer  of  our  surplus  population,  either  in 
families  or  community  groups  from  the  same  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  those  portions  of  the  Empire  where  the  prospects 
of  successful  settlement  are  the  best,  and  where  the  need 
of  population  is  the  greatest. 

As  regards  the  encouragement  of  reciprocal  trade 
relations,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  has  stated  that  at  the  coming  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  in  1930  he  will  bring  up  again  the  question  of  the 
expansion  of  reciprocal  trade  between  this  country  and 
Australia.  His  Government  believes  that  a  great  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  trade  could  be  brought  about  by  means  of  an 
agreement,  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  under  which 
preferential  treatment  would  be  granted  by  each  country 
to  agreed  classes  of  goods. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Gullett,  the  new  Australian  Minister  for 
Customs,  has  stated  his  belief  that  at  the  next  Im¬ 
perial  Conference  Economic  Relations  will  be  the  fara- 
niount  question^  and  that  he  is  in  favour  of  granting 
further  preferences  to  British  manufactures,  but  will 
expect  to  receive  a  quid  fro  quo. 

According  to  The  Times  correspondent  in  Melbourne, 
the  stumbling  block  to  this  granting  of  a  “  quid  fro  quo  ” 
has  been  British  public  opinion.  But  during  the  last  five 
years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  sentiment. 
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and  the  possibilities  of  Empire  development  by  means  of 
reciprocal  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  trade 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  is  now  more 
generally  recognised.  As  an  example  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Australia  it  has  been  suggested  that  provision 
might  be  made  for  British  co-operation  in  the  expansion 
of  manufactures  and  industries  already  started  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  in  exchange  for  the  free  entry  into  Australia  of  British 
goods  which  that  country  was  not  in  a  position  to  produce 
for  herself.  One  great  grievance  with  the  Australian 
fruit-growing  and  fruit-canning  industry  is  that  fruit  from 
the  Californian  canneries  is  underselling  Australian 
canned  fruit  in  London,  while  Great  Britain  is  receiving 
from  Australia,  in  the  form  of  preference  on  the  tin  plates 
used,  more  than  the  wholesale  price  of  the  Australian 
canned  fruits  which  are  marketed  in  Great  Britain. 

Another  supporter  of  this  policy  of  reciprocal  trade  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  British  Empire  Producers’  Organi¬ 
sation,  for  in  an  article  published  in  The  Times  of 
February  9th,  1929,  he  has  urged  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
progress  on  the  lines  mapped  out  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  by 
Mr.  H.  S.  Gullett  in  Australia,  and  by  Lord  Melchett 
and  by  Sir  James  A.  Cooper  in  this  country. 

The  problem  which  faces  us  to-day,  he  states,  is  how 
we  can  best  promote  the  ideal  of  a  self-supporting  Empire, 
now  that  all  possibility  of  realising  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire  has  passed  away  with  the  birth  and  growth  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  our  Overseas  Dominions. 

According  to  Sir  Benjamin  Morgan,  the  time*  has  come  for  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  be  regulated  upon 
sound  economic  lines,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  negotiation  of 
definite  trade  agreements,  so  that  each  unit  can  give  to  and  receive 
from  the  others  exactly  those  advantages  which  will  strengthen  pro¬ 
duction  and  develop  trade  in  the  countries  concerned,  and  thus 
throughout  the  whole  association  of  British  nations  and  territories  .... 

The  second  requirement  for  promoting  trade  within  the 
Empire  on  sound  lines  is  the  transfer  of  large  numbers  of 
our  surplus  population  to  those  districts  of  our  Overseas 
Empire  which  are  most  in  need  of  population.  It  may 
surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  estimated  population  of 
New  Zealand  in  1927  was  only  1,437,000,  and  of  Austra- 
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lia  6,017,000,  and  it  is  these  two  portions  of  the  Empire 
which  are  most  in  need  of  population.  In  this  connection 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  one  aspect  of  emigra¬ 
tion  which  is  too  often  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  great 
discrepancies  between  the  values  fer  capita  of  the  home 
produce  and  goods  purchased  by  settlers  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  Table  III  shows  the  buying 
capacity  per  head  of  the  leading  Empire  countries 
and  of  certain  foreign  countries  for  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1927,  the  figures  being  based  on  those 
given  in  a  lecture  by  Sir  James  A,  Cooper,  delivered  in 
Glasgow  on  December  15th,  1927.  According  to  this 
table  each  settler  in  New  Zealand  purchases  British  goods 
to  the  value  of  £1^  i6s.  ^d.  per  annum,  as  compared  with 
£10  js.  iid.  for  each  settler  in  Australia,  and  with 

TABLE  III. 

Value  of  the  Exports  of  British  Goods  to  Empire  and  Foreign 
Countries  Per  Head  of  the  Population. 


Empire  Countries.  Foreign  Countries. 


1 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

New  Zealand 

•  •  13 

16 

3 

The  Netherlands  . . 

2 

13 

5 

Australia 

10 

5 

II 

Denmark  . . 

2 

13 

0 

South  Africa 

4 

7 

II 

Belgium 

2 

I 

9 

Canada  . . 

2 

19 

I 

Germany  . . 

12 

3 

B.  W.  Africa 

II 

6 

France 

10 

8 

India 

5 

2 

United  States 

7 

8 

js.  I  id.  for  each  settler  in  South  Africa;  while  Canada, 
India  and  foreign  countries  are  all  credited  with  much 
smaller  amounts  per  head  per  annum,  expended  upon 
Brilish  goods.  It  follows  from  these  figures,  therefore,  that 
each  new  resident  in  New  Zealand  is  worth  more  to  British 
manufacturers  and  exporters  than  three  in  South  Africa 
or  four  in  Canada,  and  that  a  New  Zealander  buys  more 
British  goods  in  the  course  of  one  year  than  thirty-six 
Americans.  An  ordinary  family  of  five  persons  who  may 
emigrate  to  New  Zealand  will  spend,  therefore,  no  less 
than  £70  per  annum  on  British  goods,  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  in  view  of  the  large  imports  of  German  and 
American  goods  into  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  any 
British  working-man^ s  family  is  now  spending  this  amount 
on  British  goods  at  home. 
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The  argument  for  sending  as  large  as  possible  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  surplus  population  to  these  more  distant 
portions  of  the  Empire  rather  than  to  Canada  in  the  light 
of  these  figures  is  more  than  convincing,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  consider  what  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  this 
transfer  of  families  and  communities  to  the  more  distant 
of  our  Dominions. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  the  extra  expense  of 
the  long  sea  passage,  but  this  could  be  overcome  by  in¬ 
creased  grants  from  the  State,  and  is  not  an  insuperable 
difficulty.  The  second  and  more  important  obstacle  is 
the  disinclination  of  both  the  Australian  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  aid  increased 
emigration  from  this  country,  unless  they  receive  adequate 
guarantees  that  these  additions  to  their  population  will 
really  settle  upon  the  land  and  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  fundamental  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  in 
return  for  this  acceptance  of  our  surplus  population  we 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  increase  our  purchases  of 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  produce. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  Governments  of  these 
distant  Dominions  is  quite  understandable  when  one 
realises  that  the  populations  of  the  capital  cities  of  the 
separate  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  are 
growing  faster  than  that  of  the  purely  country  districts, 
and  that  the  Governments  out  there  are  faced  with  the 
same  problem  of  “  the  lure  of  the  towns  ”  that  confronts 
us  in  this  country.  They  consider,  therefore,  that  all 
proposals  for  increasing  the  number  of  emigrants  should 
be  based  upon  the  policy  of  reciprocal  trade  relationships, 
since  only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  for  the  vast  spaces 
of  the  Australian  Continent  to  become  peopled  with  con¬ 
tented  settlers  who  will  be  assured  of  finding  a  market 
for  their  products  within  the  Empire. 

Turning  now  to  the  official  figures  for  the  relative 
numbers  of  emigrants  who  have  left  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Northern  Ireland  during  the  last  three  years,  and  have 
settled  down  in  the  various  self-governing  portions  of  the 
Empire,  we  have  the  figures  given  in  Table  IV.  From 
a  study  of  this  table  we  find  that,  whereas  the  average 
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number  of  emigrants  for  the  three  pre-War  years  1911- 
1913  was  248,000  per  annum,  the  average  for  the  years 
1925-1927  was  only  107,000,  in  spite  of  the  passing  of  the 
Empire  Settlement  Act  of  1922,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Overseas  Settlement  Committee  to  increase  the  number  of 
emigrants.  The  check  which  is  noticeable  in  the  emi¬ 
gration  figures  is  due  partly  to  the  causes  named  above, 
and  partly  to  the  restraining  effects  of  the  schemes  of 
social  and  industrial  insurance  launched  in  this  country 
since  the  end  of  the  War.  A  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  by  Mr.  Amery  in  1925  to  consider  the  effect  of 
such  schemes  on  migration  has  reported  that  these  various 
schemes  of  social  insurance  have  helped  to  lower  the 

TABLE  IV. 

Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 
AND  FROM  Northern  Ireland  to  the  Self-governing  Dominions  of 
THE  British  Empire  Before  and  Since  the  War. 


Average 

1911-1913 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Canada 

143.700 

38,662 

49.632 

52,916 

Australia 

79.500 

35.006 

44.513 

40.991 

New  Zealand 

12,900 

14.730 

16.565 

7.841 

South  Africa 

11.945 

7.004 

8.295 

7.572 

Totals 

248.075 

92,402 

1 19.015 

109,320 

numbers  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  life  of  inde¬ 
pendence  offered  to  them  in  the  Dominions  of  our 
Empire.  This  committee  has  made  several  suggestions, 
the  chief  of  which  are  that  schemes  of  social  insurance 
should  be  standardised  throughout  the  Empire,  and  that 
intending  emigrants  from  this  country,  who  may  have  to 
surrender  their  rights  under  our  schemes  of  contributory 
pensions,  should  be  paid  a  lump  sum  before  leaving  our 
shores. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  need  for  the  British  Government  to  take  all  possible 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  Empire  trade,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  Government  will  give  early  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  that  it  will  be  ready  to  put  definite 
proposals  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Empire  in  1930. 


THE  ROOT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
By  Lancelot  Lawton 

A  FACT  which  most  people  will  admit  is  that  the  prestige 
of  the  politician  has  suffered  decline  in  the  twentieth 
century.  This  decline  is  due  to  realisation  that  his  activity 
is  a  narrow  form  of  self-gratification;  that  he  is  often  ill- 
educated  and  knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  larger  events 
that  are  shaping  the  world ;  that  he  has  little  to  do  with  the 
actual  building  of  life  and  therefore,  as  a  consequence,  is 
driven  to  make  promises  which  he  cannot  fulfil :  that,  in  a 
word,  he  is  a  trifler.  Notable  exceptions  exist,  of  course, 
but  not  in  numbers  sufficient  to  redeem  their  calling.  A 
characteristic  example  of  the  degradation  of  politics  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  unemployment  problem  was 
exploited  in  the  General  Election.  It  was  not  an  accident 
that  the  Liberal  Party  should  have  been  the  chief  culprit. 
Of  the  three  parties  it  was  the  most  deficient  in  seriousness 
of  purpose.  Conservatives  and  Labour  stood  for  some¬ 
thing  that  bore  resemblance  to  principle.  But  the  Liberals 
stood  for  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  power  in  the  interests 
of  a  clique.  Hence  they  improvised  policies  as  they  went 
along;  whenever  one  fell  flat  another  was  produced,  until 
finally  the  climax  came  in  the  form  of  a  bombastic  pledge 
to  reduce  “  the  terrible  figure  of  the  workless  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year  to  normal  proportions.”  The  nature  of  the 
pledge  and  the  measures  that  were  taken  to  give  it  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  suggest  incurable  political  degeneracy 
and  a  wholly  cynical  outlook.  Green  Books  and  Yellow 
Books  having  failed  to  catch  on,  it  was  realised  that 
democracy  had  wearied  of  dull  abstractions,  of  deceits 
clothed  in  vagueness  and  verbiage,  of  promises  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  which,  if  possible  at  all,  was  possible  only  in  the 
remote  future.  The  famous  pledge  was  intended  to  correct 
these  defects.  It  was  an  attempt  at  simplification  and 
enlivenment.  Because  it  rang  false  it  achieved  neither. 
The  only  picture  which  it  left  upon  the  mind  was  that  of  a 
group  of  frolicsome  old  politicians  trying  to  keep  pace  with 
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modernity.  An  association  of  frivolity  with  senility  gave 
pathos  to  their  strivings. 

That  politics  need  to  be  humanised  and  presented  attrac¬ 
tively  no  one  doubts.  Lenin  truly  said  that  they  must  be 
art.  Only  when  they  are  so  transformed  will  they  cease  to 
be  the  sport  of  the  few  and  become  the  pleasurable  interest 
of  the  many.  But  that  day  is  not  near.  For  art  requires 
sincerity  and  restraint,  neither  of  which  are  as  yet  con¬ 
spicuously  characteristic  of  political  expression.  Lenin, 
for  example,  who  thought  that  politics  should  be  art,  con¬ 
verted  them  into  a  second  Tartar  tragedy  for  Russia,  whilst 
our  own  Liberals  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  made  a 
cheap  theatrical  show  out  of  them. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  be  more  symptomatic  of  the 
decay  of  Liberalism  than  that  its  mentality  should  in  some 
respects  be  indistinguishable  from  Bolshevism.  The  Bol¬ 
sheviks  advocated  compulsory  labour  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  Socialist  State ;  “  those  who  do  not  work,” 
they  said,  “  neither  shall  they  eat.”  The  Liberals,  it  is  true, 
could  not  be  accused  of  advocating  compulsory  labour. 
But  they  did  the  next  worst  thing.  They  advocated  road¬ 
making  as  the  only  means  of  employment  for  the  mass  of 
the  workless  during  the  next  few  years ;  what  is  more,  they 
expressed  the  conviction  that  they  had  thus  found  an  imme¬ 
diate  solution  for  the  enlarged  unemployment  problem 
created  by  the  War. 

Road-making,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  occupation  mainly 
for  casual  unskilled  labour.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
unemployed  do  not  come  within  this  category.  A  fact  of 
which  Liberal  statesmen  are  evidently  unaware  is  that  all 
workers,  no  matter  what  their  occupation  be,  take  pride  in 
the  status  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  resent  any 
suggestion  that,  should  they  be  unable  to  find  work  at  their 
own  calling,  they  must  be  ready  to  abandon  it  for  the  lowest 
grade  of  labour.  It  may  be  argued  that  road-making  is  a 
more  profitable  and  self-respecting  form  of  subsistence 
than  the  so-called  “dole.”  But  the  average  worker  does 
not  think  so.  Rather  than  join  the  ranks  of  the  casual 
labourer  he  prefers  to  live  on  a  small  allowance  which  he 
regards  not  as  a  dole,  but  as  payment  from  an  insurance 
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fund  to  which  he  once  contributed.  Such  decision  is  more 
conducive  to  self-respect  than  the  course  recommended  by 
Liberal  politicians.  Certainly,  it  has  the  effect  of  con¬ 
serving  the  stamina  and  skill  of  many  workers  for  occupa¬ 
tions  which  they  are  best  fitted  to  perform  and  which  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  they  should  perform  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Few  people,  I  think,  have  knowledge  of  the  unavoidably 
hard  conditions  which  have  to  be  borne  by  labourers  whilst 
engaged  in  road-making.  Men,  together  with  their 
families,  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  are 
housed  in  primitive  shelters  by  the  wayside  or  in  the  fields. 
Settled  home  life  is  no  longer  possible  for  them;  hence¬ 
forth  they  become  nomads.  Nor  unless  they  have  excep¬ 
tional  fortune  can  they  get  back  to  the  skilled  occupation 
from  which  they  have  been  torn.  They  have  left  behind 
them  familiar  sources  of  employment,  and,  should  work  at 
their  own  trades  be  forthcoming,  they  are  not  on  the  spot 
to  take  it  up.  Thus,  apart  from  any  psychological  con¬ 
sideration  that  may  arise,  it  is  evident  that  the  degradation 
of  skilled  labour  is  unpractical.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
thought  of  statesmanship  so  sterile  that  its  one  idea  for 
solving  unemployment  is  that  this  skilled  labour  should 
be  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  and  set  to  tasks  for 
which  its  training  would  be  of  no  avail  ?  Of  the  Liberal 
leaders  as  of  the  Commissars  in  the  Kremlin  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  a  passion  for  equalising  others. 

There  are  two  phases  to  the  unemployment  problem, 
each  of  which  needs  to  be  considered  separately  as  well  as 
in  relation  one  to  another.  The  first  phase  is  concerned 
with  conditions  which,  prior  to  the  War,  caused  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  all  countries,  and  which  still  operate.  Complex 
monetary  and  psychological  issues  are  involved.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  issues  be  dealt  with  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for  the  ultimate  aim  must  be  to  reduce  unemploy¬ 
ment  to  negligible  proportions.  But  a  task  more  immediate 
still  is  to  diminish  unemployment  to  what  is  termed  the 
normal  level — that  is,  the  total  periodically  recurring  be¬ 
fore  the  War.  Here  we  enter  the  second  phase  of  the 
problem.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  causes  which  for 
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the  past  nine  years  have  prevented  more  than  a  million 
men  and  women  from  finding  work.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  unemployed  belong  to  basic  industries,  as,  for 
example,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  shipbuilding,  transport, 
engineering  and  textiles;  and  these  industries  depend  to 
no  small  extent  upon  the  export  trade  which  has  declined. 
Such  decline  is  not  the  consequence  of  transient  circum¬ 
stance,  but  is  the  outcome  of  world-wide  transformation. 
In  order  to  define  the  spirit  of  this  transformation  the  word 
rationalisation  has  been  invented.  Although  different 
opinions  may  exist  as  to  its  precise  meaning,  no  one  doubts 
but  that  it  stands  for  co-ordination  and  development  on  a 
scale  unknown  before.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  single  sphere 
of  human  activity  to  which  it  is  not  applicable. 

Conditions  of  life  as  they  exist  to-day  were  largely  the 
creation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  this  was  the  period 
when,  as  a  result  of  intensive  industrialisation,  a  plutocracy 
took  possession  of  the  earth,  and  the  population  of  Europe 
was  trebled,  whilst  that  of  the  world  doubled.  Yet,  viewed 
from  the  modern  standpoint  nearly  everything  that  origi¬ 
nated  then  bore  the  stamp  of  crudity  and  ugliness.  Fac¬ 
tories,  machinery,  management,  transport,  houses,  shops, 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  all  were  crude  and  ugly. 
It  is  true  that  every  century  thought  slightingly  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  but  of  none  was  criticism  more  justified  than  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  For,  as  has  been  said,  it  was  the 
nineteenth  century  that  filled  the  earth  with  people  and 
left  its  successor  to  solve  the  problem  of  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them.  Karl  Marx’s  embittered  description  of 
this  epoch  was  not  at  all  overdrawn.  In  reply  it  is  often 
said  that  the  rapid  multiplication  of  population  was  a 
response  to  the  enormous  growth  of  wealth  due  to  indus¬ 
trialisation,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  masses  was  raised.  But  such  facts,  impressive 
though  they  seem,  are  inadequate  proof  of  common  wel¬ 
fare.  Other  tests  need  to  be  applied,  as,  for  example, 
whether  the  standard  of  living  was  raised  sufficiently  to 
justify  the  bringing  into  the  world  of  so  many  millions  of 
people,  and  whether,  if  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative, 
it  was  a  standard  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  which  was 
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tolerably  secure.  Judged  by  either  of  these  tests  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  failed.  Much  of  its  work  needs,  therefore,  to 
be  swept  away :  for  the  mentality,  not  less  than  the 
mechanism,  which  it  has  bequeathed  to  us  is  largely  obso¬ 
lete.  Demolition  of  both  and  their  replacement  by  modern 
ideas  and  equipment,  such  is  rationalisation  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  Only  when  it  is  seriously  undertaken  will  it  be 
possible  to  say  that  the  unemployment  problem  is  being 
solved. 

In  one  respect  the  present  epoch  is  well  favoured.  If 
it  needs  to  discard  much  of  its  inheritance  it  is  only  because 
fortune  has  endowed  it  with  richer  gifts.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  advance  in  technical  science 
and  industrial  organisation.  Never  before  have  conditions 
been  so  favourable  for  a  synthesis  of  all  the  elements  that 
make  for  human  progress.  Mechanical  power  enables 
wealth  to  be  created  much  easier  and  quicker  than  was 
possible  in  the  last  century.  Thus  it  is  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  present  generation  to  attain  a  degree  of 
material  comfort  and  spiritual  development  unequalled  by 
any  other.  At  their  disposal  are  technical  contrivances 
which,  if  rightly  used,  would  allow  them  to  carry  out 
essential  work  so  speedily  that  they  would  be  left  with 
ample  leisure  in  which  to  cultivate  their  minds.  If,  in  these 
circumstances,  a  high  standard  of  well-being  is  not  reached 
in  the  twentieth  century,  its  failure  will  be  even  more 
inexcusable  than  was  that  of  the  past  century. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  Great  Britain  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  recent  scientific  achievement  to  anything  like 
the  extent  that  some  other  nations  have  done.  This 
assertion  applies  in  particular  to  basic  industries  where 
unemployment  is  severest.  Not  always  does  blame  attach 
to  management.  Industries  which  are  unprofitable  because 
their  plant  is  out  of  date  find  it  difficult  to  secure  fresh 
capital  for  new  equipment.  Yet  so  long  as  this  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  forthcoming  recovery  is  impossible. 

Another  cause  of  inaction  is  the  fear  that  in  the  beginning 
rationalisation  will  add  to  unemployment.  Such  fear  is 
not  groundless.  The  primary  purpose  of  rationalisation 
is  the  elimination  of  waste,  waste  of  over-production  and 
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of  energy,  both  human  and  mechanical.  If  it  is  to  be 
achieved  inefficient  units  must  be  ruthlessly  wiped  out  and 
the  evil  of  senseless  competition  fought.  The  only  hope 
of  achieving  this  aim  lies  in  the  organisation  of  basic 
industries  in  large  groups  which  shall  be  able  to  command 
the  immense  sums  of  capital  essential  for  modernisation. 
In  the  early  stages  these  transformations  are  bound  to 
aggravate  the  already  serious  dislocation  of  the  labour 
market. 

Men  will  be  taken  from  wasteful  tasks  and  transferred 
to  others  more  productive.  Time  will  elapse  before  many 
of  these  men  can  be  set  to  work  again,  and  preference  will 
always  be  given  to  those  who  are  most  adaptable  to  new 
processes.  As  reorganisation  progresses  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  become  lower,  and  this  reduction  will  reflect 
itself  in  prices,  with  the  result  that  consumption  will  grow. 
The  rising  demand  for  commodities  will  necessitate  the 
employment  of  increasing  numbers  of  men,  and  only  then 
will  industry  be  restored  to  full  prosperity.  Such  is 
usually  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  associated  with 
rationalisation.  It  is  perhaps  a  drastic  remedy,  but  none 
other  exists.  Any  politician  who  suggests  the  contrary 
is  either  incredibly  foolish  or  palpably  dishonest. 

Two  important  questions  remain  to  be  answered  :  (i) 
How  are  the  basic  industries  to  obtain  the  fresh  capital 
for  rationalisation?  (2)  How  are  workers  temporarily 
displaced  to  be  maintained?  To  both  questions  replies 
are  found  in  the  Interim  Joint  Report  on  Unemployment 
issued  by  the  Melchett-Turner  Conference,  a  document 
conspicuous  for  its  impartiality.  Here  it  is  recommended 
that  national  credit  in  the  form  of  the  Trade  Facilities 
Act  should  be  available  for  depressed  industries ; 
and  that  in  addition  a  State  Development  Fund 
should  be  started  for  the  same  purpose.  In  regard  to  the 
displacement  of  labour,  which  must  at  first  be  an  unavoid¬ 
able  consequence  of  rationalisation,  the  Report  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  process  should  be  carried  out  with  as  much 
human  consideration  as  possible,  and  that  labour  reserve 
funds  should  be  started  throughout  industry  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  those  who  become  unemployed.  Other  pro- 
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posals  aim  at  a  drastic  shrinkage  of  the  aggregate  of 
workers.  It  is,  for  instance,  suggested  that  a  more  liberal 
retiring  allowance  than  the  Old  Age  Pension  might  be 
offered  to  men  above  sixty-five  years  of  age,  thus 
inducing  them  to  take  a  well-earned  rest  and  allowing 
younger  men  to  take  their  place.  It  is  remarked  that 
such  a  measure  would  both  increase  efficiency  and  reduce 
unemployment.  At  the  same  time  the  suggestion  is 
offered  that  the  school-leaving  age  should  be  raised  to 
fifteen,  the  effect  of  which,  it  is  said,  would  probably  be  the 
withdrawal  of  half  a  million  juveniles  from  the  labour 
market  and  the  absorption  into  industry  of  two  hundred 
thousand  adults.  It  is  rightly  pointed  out  that  the 
development  of  industry  depends  upon  an  increasing 
supply  of  trained  workers,  and  that  low-grade  education 
does  not  lead  to  high-grade  production. 

Various  other  practical  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  are  included  in  the 
Report.  I  have  merely  singled  out  those  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  rationalisation  and  its  effects.  For 
rationalisation  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter.  Unless 
it  be  widely  resorted  to  there  can  be  no  industrial 
recovery;  and  therefore  no  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  The  immediate  task  is  to 
devise  measures  for  the  maintenance  not  merely  of  those 
workless  now  because  basic  industries  are  depressed,  but 
of  others  destined  to  be  displaced,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  very  processes  that  are  requisite  for  the  revival  of 
prosperity.  To  suggest,  as  Liberal  statesmen  have  done, 
that  no  other  course  is  possible  than  to  disperse  them  over 
the  countryside  and  dissipate  their  skill  in  road-making,  is 
to  show  complete  ignorance  of  industrial  needs  and  of 
the  psychology  of  the  worker.  Were  such  a  plan  to  be 
carried  out,  the  present  generation  would  have  nothing  to 
bequeath  to  their  descendants  but  roads  over  which  the 
grass  would  have  grown  as  surely  as  it  did  over  the  Ancient 
Roman  roads. 
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By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Geneva,  May^  ip2p. 

T HE  sixth  sessiorb  of  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission — “so-called  disarmament,”  as  the  French  news¬ 
papers  always  call  it — is  over.  You  betted  that  it  would 
do  nothing,  and  certainly  the  outlook  did  not  appear  very 
hopeful.  But  this  time  you  were  wrong ;  for,  thanks  to  the 
new  approach  which  President  Hoover  has  suggested  for 
the  settlement  of  naval  differences,  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  shaken  out  of  its  habit  of  revolving,  like 
a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  round  the  question  of  disarmament 
and  security.  The  situation,  as  you  know,  had  reached 
a  deadlock.  While  one  side  said  that  peace  depended  on 
a  reduction  of  armaments,  the  other  side  declared  that 
nothing  would  persuade  them  to  reduce  their  armaments 
until  they  had  complete  security  against  war.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Security  and  Arbitration  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  find  a  way  out  of  this  impasse.  Model  treaties  of 
arbitration  and  non-aggression  descended  on  Geneva  like 
snowflakes.  But  without  any  effect  on  armaments.  The 
Kellogg  Pact  for  the  renunciation  of  war  followed.  States¬ 
men  were  united  in  declaring  that  a  new  age  had  dawned. 
But  still  the  nations  went  on  piling  up  their  armies  and 
navies  until  to-day  Europe  is  estimated  to  be  spending 
700  millions  a  year  on  armaments  of  a  far  more  destructive 
type  than  before  the  War.  Even  the  United  States  seemed 
to  put  small  value  on  its  new  Peace  Pact,  for  it  followed  it 
by  announcing  a  new  cruiser  programme. 

In  short,  the  prospects  for  an  international  agreement 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever, 
while  the  word  “  reduction  ”  was  difficult  to  find  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Preparatory  Commission. 

As  for  ourselves  and  America,  the  situation  was  clouded 
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by  the  failure  of  the  Geneva  Naval  Conference,  and  the 
suspicions  aroused  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by 
the  ill-fated  Anglo-French  naval  compromise. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  President  Hoover 
determined  to  take  the  lead  in  the  Preparatory  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission  by  delivering  a  peace  message  through 
the  mouth  of  his  accredited  delegate,  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Gibson, 
the  American  Ambassador  at  Brussels,  who  is  admirably 
adapted  to  play  this  role.  The  message  was  startlingly 
simple,  and  I  am  going  to  borrow  a  paraphrase  of  it,  which 
I  wrote  in  Truth  at  the  time.  “Let  us,”  said  President 
Hoover,  “  start  talking  about  disarmament  on  the  basis 
of  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  be  friends.  Let  us 
settle  our  problems  by  a  common-sense  agreement  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  method.  To  do  so  we  must  rule  out  attempts 
to  strike  an  exact  balance  of  guns  and  ships  based  on  the 
idea  of  conflict,  for  that  merely  creates  fear  and  suspicion. 
There  is  the  Kellogg  Pact  for  the  renunciation  of  war, 
which,  if  it  means  anything,  implies  the  renunciation  of 
armaments  as  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.  Let  us  take 
our  stand  on  that,  and  give  a  real  meaning  to  the  Pact  by 
scrapping  the  term  ‘  limitation  ’  and  getting  down  to  real 
reductions.” 

This  is  in  effect  what  Ambassador  Gibson  said  in  the 
name  of  President  Hoover  to  the  Preparatory  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission  and  the  League  of  Nations.  He  thus 
lifted  the  naval  controversy  out  of  the  old  rut  in  which  it 
had  floundered  for  four  years  on  to  a  new  basis,  on  which 
the  fears  and  suspicions  engendered  by  the  calculations  of 
the  fighting  men  were  to  be  dispelled. 

The  American  Government,  explained  Mr.  Gibson,  had 
found  no  reason  for  modifying  its  view  that  the  simplest, 
fairest  and  most  practical  method  of  procedure  was  that 
of  limitation  by  tonnage  and  by  categories  of  ships,  this 
method  having  been  applied  with  satisfactory  results  to 
capital  ships  at  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921.  But 
it  implied  complete  freedom  to  each  Power  to  use  its 
tonnage  within  a  given  category  according  to  its  special 
needs.  This  was  a  warning  that  the  United  States  were 
not  prepared  to  surrender  the  position  which  they 
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adopted  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  when  they  insisted 
on  full  liberty  to  use  their  cruiser  tonnage  in  the  way  which 
suited  them  best.  But  that  left  the  British,  with  their  im¬ 
perative  need  for  smaller  cruisers,  with  insufficient  tonnage 
to  build  up  to  parity  with  the  eight-inch  gun  cruisers  which 
the  Americans  alone  required.  We  w'ere  perhaps  wrong 
in  assuming  that  the  Americans  would  outbuild  us  in  this 
class  of  vessel,  but  our  admirals  would  take  no  risks,  in 
spite  of  the  American  offer  to  summon  another  conference, 
if  we  felt  our  security  threatened.  I  am  not  going  back 
to  the  history  of  this  conference  to  say  more  than  that  it 
afforded  capital  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  reaching  an 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  purely  technical  considerations. 
The  admirals  were  not  to  blame,  for,  left  in  command  of 
the  conference,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  take  no  risks.  The 
statesmen  on  both  sides,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  raise 
the  controversy  above  strategic  considerations,  were  the 
real  culprits. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Gibson’s  speech.  He  propounded  a 
better  method  of  approach  to  the  problem,  taking  as  his 
keynote  the  desire  of  the  United  States  for  “  a  common- 
sense  agreement  based  on  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to 
be  friends.”  A  notable  phrase  this,  because,  whatever  the 
politicians  may  say,  all  calculations  concerning  the  limita¬ 
tion  and  reduction  of  armaments  have  so  far  been  based  on 
the  idea  of  possible  conflicts  between  nations.  So  long  as 
this  view  prevailed,  as  Mr.  Gibson  explained,  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  disarmament  was  bound  to  be  inconclusive. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  unlearning  old  strategies  and  de¬ 
vising  new  methods  to  break  the  deadlock  and  persuade 
the  world  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the  continuance 
of  a  war-taxed  peace.  Not  that  the  problem  of  reducing 
navies  could  be  settled  by  moral  considerations  alone. 
Mr.  Gibson,  although  appealing  to  the  saving  virtue  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact,  realised  that  a  naval  settlement  could  not 
be  brought  about  merely  by  saying  that  we  must  all  be 
friends.  The  United  States  were  still  out  for  parity.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  try  to  adjust  naval  values  by  an  exact 
and  scientific  gauge  of  strategic  strength  and  quite  another 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take. 
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This  was  the  essential  feature  of  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Gibson  had  to  propose. 

Now  I  am  not  an  expert,  and  as  the  American  formula, 
as  it  was  called  at  Geneva,  will  admittedly  take  the  naval 
experts  some  time  to  work  out,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to 
advise  you  in  the  meantime  to  read  carefully  what  Gibson 
had  to  say  about  it.  He  explained  it  as  the  adaptation  of 
certain  proposals  which  were  originally  made  to  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  by  the  French.  The  following  is 
the  important  passage  in  Mr.  Gibson’s  speech  on  this 
subject : — 

The  American  Delegation  has  urged  this  view  throughout  the  first 
reading,  but,  in  view  of  the  inacceptability  to  some  other  delegations  of 
our  unmodified  thesis,  my  Government  has  sought  in  the  various  methods 
presented  some  solution  which  might  offer  the  possibility  of  compromise 
and  general  acceptance.  During  the  Third  Session  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  the  French  Delegation  brought  forward  a  method  which 
was  an  attempt  to  combine  its  original  total  tonnage  proposals  with  the 
method  of  tonnage  by  categories.  Under  this  method  a  total  tonnage 
was  assigned  to  each  nation,  and  this  total  divided  among  categories  of 
ships  by  specified  tonnages.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  certain  modifications 
were  suggested  in  informal  discussions,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  tonnage 
allocated  to  any  given  category  might  be  increased  by  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  to  be  agreed  upon,  such  increase  to  be  transferred  from  any 
other  category  or  categories  not  already  fixed  by  existing  treaty. 

It  was  these  proposals  which  the  American  delegate 
put  forward  as  the  basis  of  discussion.  He  made  it  plain 
that,  as  far  as  the  Preparatory  Commission  was  concerned, 
they  involved  an  agreement  on  method  alone,  and  not 
quantitative  tonnages  or  the  actual  percentages  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  category  to  another.  All  such  details 
must  be  reserved  for  a  final  conference  to  settle. 

But  you  see  what  all  this  broadly  means.  The  crux 
of  the  Geneva  Naval  Conference  was  to  satisfy  Great 
Britain  that  she  would  not  be  left  in  a  hopeless  disparity 
if,  after  satisfying  her  needs  for  smaller  and  medium-sized 
cruisers,  America  took  out  all  her  cruiser  tonnage  in  eight- 
inch  gun  ships.  For  a  ship  armed  with  this  gun  is  capable 
of  sending  a  vessel  armed  with  a  six-inch  gun  only,  to  the 
bottom  before  she  can  get  within  range  of  the  bigger  fellow. 
If,  however,  say  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  allotted  to  the 
category  of  other  auxiliary  ships  could  be  transferred  to 
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the  cruiser  class,  the  disadvantage  of  the  bigger  gun  might 
be  to  some  extent  equalised.  If  our  admirals  continue  to 
insist  on  an  irreducible  minimum  of  seventy  smaller  or 
medium-sized  cruisers  it  would  still  be  difficult  to  strike  a 
balance.  But  read  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from 
Mr.  Gibson  again,-  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  if  the 
two  Governments  are  determined  to  rule  out  the  idea  of  a 
possible  war  in  assessing  their  respective  naval  needs,  the 
new  plan  should  prove  an  incomparably  easier  method  of 
settlement  than  the  former  procedure  of  weighing  ship 
against  ship  and  gun  against  gun  to  obtain  mathematical 
parity.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  calculation  is  possible, 
for  there  are  irhportant  factors  in  assessing  the  fighting 
value  of  a  ship  which  cannot  be  placed  on  a  comparable 
basis.  The  speed  of  a  ship  or  the  range  of  its  guns,  what¬ 
ever  their  calibre  may  be,  differ  in  different  hands.  You 
can  take  only  the  simplest  factors  in  an  attempt  to  strike 
a  balance.  But  the  imponderables  are  equally  important. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  experts  were  talking  at 
Geneva  of  the  new  German  cruiser  as  a  type  which  was 
faster  and  more  efficient  than  any  existing  cruiser  of  the 
same  kind. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that,  even  if  exact  parity  could  be 
obtained  on  paper  between  two  fleets  in  tonnage  displace¬ 
ment,  calibre  of  guns,  and  the  diameter  of  torpedo  tubes, 
the  advance  of  science  might  render  all  these  calculations 
futile  as  a  measure  of  security.  The  experts  who  believe 
that  security  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  a  large  margin  of 
superiority  will  always,  if  they  can,  upset  an  arrangement 
for  parity.  If  the  new  method  of  striking  a  balance  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  they  must  be  told  this  time  that  they  are  the  servants 
and  not  the  masters  of  their  respective  Governments.  Now 
that  the  German  fleet  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  no 
other  navy  is  threatening  our  interests  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  we  should  maintain  a  navy  as  costly  as  our 
pre-War  navy.  Even  if  there  existed  a  danger  of  war  it 
could,  as  Mr.  Gibson  said,  be  guarded  against  just  as  well 
by  the  maintenance  of  relative  naval  strengths  at  lower 
levels. 

The  alternative  is  nothing  less  than  the  danger  of  a 
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competition  between  the  Naval  Powers,  ourselves  and 
America  in  the  foreground,  with  Italy  desperately  keeping 
pace  with  France,  and  Japan  feverishly  building  to  main¬ 
tain  her  ratios.  The  only  certainty  about  this  competition 
is  that  the  United  States,  with  her  superior  resources,  could 
outbuild  us  in  a  short  time,  so  that  we  should  gain  nothing 
but  the  risk  of  losing  her  friendship. 

Fortunately  the  British  people,  already  overburdened 
with  taxation,  are  likely  to  make  short  shrift  of  the  politi¬ 
cians  who  still  cry  “  Wolf !  ”  in  face  of  the  American  pro¬ 
posals.  Our  relations  with  the  United  States  are  incom¬ 
parably  more  important  to  us  than  a  naval  entente  with 
France.  The  French  and  Italians  must  make  up  their  own 
minds  what  they  will  do.  They  would  do  well  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  their  respective  security  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  depends  on  the  size  of  their  navies  vis-a-vis.  If 
they  cannot  do  so,  and  if  France  still  demands  a  free  hand 
in  building  submarines,  they  must  go  their  own  way.  That 
need  not  prevent  Great  Britain  from  seizing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  by  the  American  peace  message  of  sealing  a 
lasting  pact  of  friendship  with  the  United  States,  by  writ¬ 
ing  off  all  possibility  of  war  with  her,  not  in  word  only  but 
in  deed.  This,  if  translated  into  naval  reductions,  would 
save  the  British  taxpayer  a  hundred  million  sterling  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  still  leave  Great  Britain 
with  an  ample  margin  of  security  against  any  possible 
Continental  combination. 

Moreover,  if  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed 
to  a  relative  reduction  of  their  navies,  they  would  be  in  a 
much  stronger  position  to  press  for  a  reduction  of  the  land 
and  air  forces  of  the  European  Powers.  Lord  Cushendun, 
whose  attitude  to  the  American  proposals  was  most  con¬ 
ciliatory,  offered  once  more  on  behalf  of  his  Government 
to  abolish  the  submarine  if  other  countries  would  follow 
suit.  This  was  a  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
disarmament.  Here,  too,  is  a  way  of  limiting  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  war.  Lord  Cushendun  at  the  same  time  offered 
to  accept  almost  any  proposal  for  the  reduction  of  land 
armaments  on  which  the  Military  Powers  could  agree.  I 
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think  that  it  was  greatly  to  his  credit  that  without  waiting 
for  instructions  from  his  Government  he  should  have  taken 
courage  in  both  hands,  and  on  his  own  initiative  at  once 
have  accepted  in  principle  what  America  proposed,  pro¬ 
claiming  his  desire  for  the  reduction  of  all  classes  of 
vessels.  It  was  not  only  what  he  said  but  his  way  of  saying 
it  that  impressed  the  Preparatory  Commission.  For  now 
that  the  rough  edges  of  his  Ulster  days  have  been  rubbed 
off,  Lord  Cushendun  possesses  a  courtly  and  dignified 
style  of  oratory.  Fortunately  the  sentiments  which  he 
expressed  were  immediately  approved  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain.  Nevertheless,  it  was  strange  that 
Lord  Cushendun  should  have  received  no  instructions 
before  he  left  London  as  to  the  line  he  should  adopt  if  the 
Americans  reopened  the  naval  problem.  It  was  more  than 
likely  that  they  would  do  so.  Press  messages  from  respon¬ 
sible  journalists  in  the  United  States  clearly  fore¬ 
shadowed  that  a  new  proposal  was  in  the  air.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Gibson  gave  a  hint  to  Lord  Cushendun  of  the  contents 
of  his  speech  before  he  made  it.  Lord  Cushendun  had  not, 
however,  seen  the  text  of  the  American  declaration  before 
Mr.  Gibson  read  it  to  the  Preparatory  Commission.  All  of 
which  shows  that  great  affairs  are  staged  far  more  casually 
than  we  know. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  the  military  side  of  disarma¬ 
ment.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  very  little  progress  to 
record.  The  Americans  frankly  proclaimed  that  they  were 
not  going  to  bother  their  heads  over  the  problem  of  reduc¬ 
ing  land  armaments.  They  had  reduced  their  army  to  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions,  and  for  the  rest  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  must  settle  their  own  controversy.  But  there 
was  a  significant  reference  in  Mr.  Gibson’s  speech  to  the 
burden  of  expenditure  and  the  loss  of  productive  effort 
caused  by  existing  world  armaments.  “Fundamentally,” 
he  said,  “  our  purpose  should  be  to  release  large  numbers 
of  men  from  military  service  for  productive  effort,  and 
secondly  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation.”  You 
have  often  heard  Americans  arguing  that  so  long  as 
Europe  can  afford  to  spend  so  lavishly  on  armaments  it  is 
absurd  to  ask  America  to  release  her  debtors  from  a  just 
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debt.  Well,  I  think  there  was  more  than  a  hint  of  this 
idea  in  what  Mr.  Gibson  said  about  there  being  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  continuance  of  a  war-taxed  peace. 

The  Americans  cannot  really  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
this  waste  of  the  capital  resources  of  Europe.  They  have 
lent  large  sums  of  money,  in  addition  to  their  war  loans,  to 
Europe,  above  all  to  Germany,  and  even  the  Germans, 
with  all  their  outcry  against  armaments,  have  largely  in¬ 
creased  their  expenditure  on  their  army  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  has  now  reached  the  total  of  twenty-five  million 
sterling  a  year,  and  is  still  on  the  upward  grade.  Some 
of  this  money  might  be  very  useful  in  helping  them  to  pay 
reparations.  What  is  more  astonishing  is  that  the  Bolshevik 
Government  should  be  spending  over  eighty  millions  a 
year  on  its  army,  navy  and  air  force.  The  equipment  of 
an  army  is  much  more  expensive  than  it  was  before  the 
War,  so  that  even  Switzerland  has  been  forced  to  increase 
her  expenditure,  while  France,  in  spite  of  a  reduction  in 
the  term  of  her  military  service,  is  now  spending  fifty-eight 
million  sterling  on  her  military  budget,  as  compared  with 
thirty-four  millions  in  1925-1926.  The  British  are  the 
only  nation  of  importance  which  can  show  a  decreased 
military  expenditure  in  recent  years. 

Moreover,  this  vast  expenditure  creates  the  fears  and 
suspicions  that  make  for  war.  For  this  reason  it  must 
render  any  nation  that  has  large  commitments  in  Europe 
uneasy.  It  was,  therefore,  the  more  surprising  to  find  Mr. 
Gibson  yielding  point  after  point  in  the  discussion  on  the 
military  clauses  in  the  draft  convention  for  the  limitation 
of  land  armaments.  He  gave  way  to  the  French  not  only 
on  the  question  of  trained  reserves,  but  also  on  material 
in  reserve,  a  concession  which  really  knocks  the  bottom  out 
of  an  effective  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  Nor 
was  the  attitude  which  Lord  Cushendun  took  up  in  these 
matters  any  more  intelligible.  In  fact  less  so,  for  the  British 
have  a  far  greater  interest  than  the  Americans  in  reducing 
the  land  and  air  forces  of  Europe  to  a  level  at  which  they 
do  not  constitute  a  menace  to  peace.  We  have  not  only 
our  trade  to  think  of,  but  the  obligations  which  we  have 
undertaken  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
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and  the  treaties  of  Locarno  to  intervene  in  Europe  in 
certain  circumstances.  And  yet  without  obtaining  any 
concession  from  the  French  or  the  Italians  that  they  would 
agree  to  reduce  their  naval  armaments,  we  give  way  on 
every  point  on  which  it  is  essential  to  hold  out,  if  land 
and  air  armaments  are  to  be  reduced. 

What  was  the  use,  asked  the  British  delegation  at 
Geneva,  of  holding  out?  To  have  refused  would,  it  was 
argued,  have  produced  merely  a  deadlock,  for  the  French 
would  never  give  way  on  the  question  of  limiting  trained 
reserves  or  material.  The  British  might  as  well,  in  Lord 
Cushendun’s  opinion,  have  protested  that  they  would  agree 
to  no  disarmament  convention  which  did  not  abolish  con¬ 
scription.  In  hope  of  getting  something  done,  he  withdrew 
his  objection  to  budgetary  limitation  as  applied  to  war 
material,  which  the  military  Powers  seemed  inclined  to 
support.  Not  that  it  meant  much  more  than  stating  what 
each  of  them  was  spending  in  this  respect.  But  the 
Americans  would  not  accept  this  form  of  limitation,  and 
about  all  that  came  out  of  nearly  three  weeks  of  discussion 
on  land  armaments  was  a  resolution  which  represented  a 
compromise  on  this  subject,  the  French  agreeing  to 
support  the  American  thesis  that  there  should  be  pub¬ 
licity  of  expenditure  on  war  material.  Now,  as  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  obliges  every  member  of  the 
League  to  exchange  full  and  frank  information  about 
armaments,  this  compromise  seemed  to  do  nothing  more 
than  to  mark  the  fact  that  certain  Powers  have  not  read 
the  Covenant. 

I  can  discover  only  one  other  concession  that  was  made, 
and  that  was  that  civil  aeroplanes  should  not  be  fitted  with 
war  machinery  in  time  of  peace.  But  as  an  airman  said, 
since  you  can  drop  a  bomb  from  any  aeroplane  as  easily 
as  you  can  drop  the  dummy  of  a  passenger  in  a  film  stunt, 
this  concession  did  not  amount  to  much.  When  the 
Americans  insisted  that  no  government  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  control  the  operations  of  private  aeroplanes,  the 
whole  business  seemed  to  be  absurd. 

Maxim  Litvinoff,  the  Soviet  delegate,  kept  up  a  running 
fire  of  sarcastic  comment.  He  would  have  carried  more 
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conviction  of  his  sincerity  if  Russia  were  not  also  increas¬ 
ing  her  armaments  in  face  of  her  exhortations  to  other 
countries  to  disarm.  What  Count  Bernstorff  did  was  more 
to  the  point,  when  he  declared  that  as  far  as  he  could  see 
the  military  Powers  were  determined  to  take  out  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  against  the  limitation  of  armaments.  After 
pressing  in  vain  for  concessions  to  German  views  that, 
now  that  Germany  has  done  her  part  in  disarmament,  the 
other  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are  bound 
by  Covenant  and  Treaty  to  reduce  their  armaments,  Count 
Bernstorff  finally  came  out  with  a  declaration  which  caused  a 
mild  sensation.  The  German  Government,  he  said,  would 
take  no  further  responsibility  for  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  land  armaments.  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
behind  this  lies  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to 
claim  the  right  to  arm  as  they  like.  If  they  did  anything 
so  mad  they  would  destroy  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  French.  Being  realists,  the  Germans  are  not  likely 
to  adopt  this  course.  Their  security  indeed  lies  in  their 
disarmament.  But  unfortunately  they  do  not  believe  this, 
and  how  long  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  the  present 
unequal  balance  of  armaments  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
This  opens  up  an  unpleasant  vista  before  the  League  of 
Nations,  whose  future  is  intimately  bound  up  with  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments. 

The  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission  has  now 
adjourned  to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
American  proposals  by  the  governments  concerned.  Let 
us  hope  that  when  it  meets  again  it  will  be  to  register  an 
agreement  between  all  the  naval  Powers  to  reduce  their 
naval  establishments.  Whatever  the  other  Powers  do,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  American  plan.  And  once 
an  agreement  for  the  relative  reduction  of  our  respective 
naval  strength  has  been  sealed  with  the  United  States,  the 
way  will  be  open  for  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  at  sea.  That  will  be  far  easier  to  arrange 
if  we  have  solved  the  cruiser  problem  on  the  basis  that  we 
are  going  to  be  friends,  for  then  we  shall  approach  the 
problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  on  the  basis  that  our 
interests  are  identical. 


JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS* 

By  Richard  Sickert,  A.R.A. 

Though  Millais  called  George  Moore  and  me  “  insolent 
disturbers  ”  for  writing  to  The  Times  to  say  that  we  didn’t 
see  why  the  nation  should  pay  for  a  site  on  which  to  house 
Mr.  Tate’s  bad  pictures,  I  can  testify  that  Holman  Hunt 
was  right  when  he  said  that  Millais  had  the  face  of  an 
angel,  an  angel,  perhaps,  with  whom  one  would  not  care 
to  discuss  one’s  right  of  re-entry  into  paradise. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  him  sitting  with  a  friend  on  the 
bench  which,  I  hope,  still  stands  by  the  Kensington 
entrance  of  the  Gardens  facing  up  the  Broad  Walk.  It 
was  a  touching  and  majestical  presence,  and  we  should  do 
it  wrong  to  offer  to  its  shade  a  show  of  violence.  He  was 
an  angelic  and  blustering  personification  of  John  Bull, 
what  the  Germans  call  “  der  Stock-Englander.”  He 
answered  to  the  stage  idea  of  the  superior  officer,  although 
the  superior  officer  is  characterised  rather  by  the  gentleness, 
the  tact,  and  the  scrupulous  sympathy  which  command  by 
persuasion.  (I  was  listening  to  Plumer  last  night  at  our 
banquet.) 

Millais  was  a  man  who — there  is  no  English  equivalent, 
my  dear  Moore — ne  se  doutait  de  rieu. 

There  was  one  person  whose  name  seems  to  have  sent  a 
shiver  down  the  spine  of  Millais.  Where  Vergil  said 
“  Guarda  e  passa  ”  to  Dante,  where  Ingres  said  to  his 
students,  in  passing  by  some  paintings  by  Delacroix, 
'' Saluez,  niais  ne  regardez  pas,”  Millais  said  to  Archie 
Wortley,  in  front  of  Whistler’s  pictures  at  the  Grosvenor, 
“It’s  damned  clever;  it’s  a  damned  sight  too  clever!  ” 
And,  said  Archie,  “  he  dragged  me  on.”  To  Millais,  Frith 
and  many  others,  Whistler  was  a  sort  of  Gorgon’s  head,  and 
in  their  speeches  and  writings  he  was  also  the  head  of 
Charles  the  First.  But  they  never  mentioned  him  by  name. 
They  always  circumlocuted  him.  That  terrible  straight 
and  ineluctable  conscience  of  Whistler’s  was  intolerable 
(i)  Born  June  8th,  1829. 
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to  them.  He  made  them  feel  like  Saul  when  he  woke  in 
the  cave  of  En-gedi. 

Millais  did  not  know  how  to  spell  ichthyosaurus,  and  he 
believed  that  painting  was  a  “  profession,”  and  spoke  of 
“  throwing  it  up  ”  when  a  picture  of  his  remained  unsold 
for  a  few  weeks.  He  cried  out  in  his  anguish  that  only 
after  his  death  would  he  be  appreciated  ! 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  his  son  and  biographer 
that  Millais  had  “  long  held  ”  that  a  baronetcy  was  “  an 
encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of  Art  in  its  highest  and 
noblest  form.”  Velasquez  he  called  his  “favourite 
Velasquez.”  He  never  went  to  Spain,  but  he  paid  his 
favourite  the  compliment  of  calling  one  of  his  own 
paintings  “  Souvenir  of  Velasquez,”  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  His  unique  literary  effort  was  an  article  on  “  Time 
as  the  Great  Old  Master.”  The  article  opened :  “  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion.”  It  elicited  from  the  Signor,  as  the 
adorers  of  Watts  delighted  to  call  the  master  of  Little 
Holland  House,  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  time  would  never 
turn  flake  white  into  fine  colour. 

N  lady  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  used  to  say,  “  When 
I  say  ‘  religion  ’  1  mean,  of  course,  ‘  Christianity,’  and 
when  I  say  ‘  Christianity’  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Church  of 
England.”  When  Millais  said  “  Art  ”  he  meant  British 
Art.  And  when  he  said  “  British  Art  ”  he  meant  the 
painting  of  John  Everett  Millais.  And  we  loved  him  so 
much  that  nobody  so  much  as  squeaked.  Like  his  friend 
Henry  Irving,  Millais  was  always  called  “  the  head  of  the 
profession,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  Like  Sir  Henry, 
he  believed  that  the  “  status  of  Art,”  whatever  that  may 
mean,  was  raised  by  bestowal,  in  geometrical  progression, 
of  knighthood,  baronetcy,  or  even  peerage,  if  a  bachelor, 
on  the  mysterious  entity  “  the  head  of  the  profession.” 
They  neither  of  them  differed  from  the  rest  of  us  in  be¬ 
lieving  devoutly  that  “  the  head  of  the  profession  ”  was 
bibi,  as  the  French  translate  “  number  one.”  They  differed 
only  in  the  frankness  with  which  they  proclaimed  their 
belief,  and  the  sense  of  economy  that  enabled  them  to 
offer  it  as  a  good  and  sufficient  substitute  for  discourses 
on  Art.  Nor  did  anybody  squeak.  Except  my  mother’s 
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cook,  Elizabeth,  who  poured  cold  w^ater  on  the  Irving 
delirium  of  the  Slade  students  of  1877  by  the  reminder: 
“After  all,  Irving’s  only  a  man  when  all’s  said  and 
done.”  Which,  I  believe,  came  as  a  shock  to  Margery 
May,  and  certainly  to  me. 

But  a  mere  century  changes  nothing.  I  sat  not  long  ago 
at  a  private  dinner  next  to,  perhaps,  the  only  peer  who  is 
not  a  highbrow.  Always,  even  in  Society,  the  pedagogue, 
I  was  murmuring  eloquently  of  Millet.  I  saw  M‘Evoy 
giggling  and  egging  me  on  discreetly.  “  I  still  have,” 
said  the  peer,  “  a  splendid  copy  of  ‘  Bubbles.’  ”  It  has 
since  been  explained  to  me  that  very  elementary  classes  in 
French  are  now  taught  to  pronounce  the  double  “1”  in 
Millet  as  a  “y,”  on  the  analogy  of  Caillaux.  Just  as 
“  Degas  ”  is  now,  beyond  remedy,  pronounced  in  England 
by  some  peers,  all  professors  of  Art,  neo-curators,  and  even 
some  picture-dealers,  as  if  the  name  were  Des  Gas,  like 
Desboutin,  Desmarolles,  Desanges,  etc.,  instead  of  like 
De  la  Calprenede,  De  Musset,  De  Neuville,  De  Ste  Croix, 
etc.  Degas  ran  the  two  syllables  of  his  name  together  on 
his  canvases  because  he  did  not  wish  to  emphasise  the 
farticule  in  his  trade  signature,  just  as  Henry  Irving  did 
not  print  the  “  Sir  ”  in  his  programmes.  “  How  different 
from  us !  ”  I  am  sure  Lord  Eustace  Percy  will  see  these 
little  matters  put  right. 

Donovan,  the  phrenologist,  after  having  read  the  bumps 
of  Millais,  who  was  incognito,  pronounced  him  utterly 
deficient  in  imagination.  After  a  century  in  which  to  con¬ 
sider  their  verdict  the  world  is  probably  now  of  the 
opinion  of  Donovan,  and  is  no  longer  amused. 

The  quite  young  men  among  us  to-day  are  rather  prone 
to  touch  what  Millais  used  to  call  “  devotional  subjects  ” 
in  a  guying  spirit  without,  as  yet,  much  result  in  wit.  Just 
as  the  mention  of  Queen  Victoria  automatically  gets  a 
forced  laugh  in  a  flagging  scene,  or  as  the  Albert  Memorial 
is  jeered  at  by  a  generation  that  is  certainly  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  Prince  Consort  initiated  the  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Truck  Act.  But  the  later  “  devotional  ” 
pictures  of  Millais  are  beyond  all  believable  bounds  of 
flippant  ineptitude,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  a  grown-up 
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member  of  a  State  from  whose  Head,  apex  also  of  the 
Church,  he  was  content  to  accept  honours.  When  we  look 
at  his  “Jephtha’s  Daughter”  and  his  “Martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen  ”  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  have  read 
the  stories  in  the  authorised  version.  He  is  better  in  “  The 
Enemy  Sowing  Tares,”  because  his  brush  was  winged 
by  indignation  with  the  “  wicked  clique  ”  in  the  Academy 
who  did  not  like  his  pictures.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  who  was  the  handsome  old  Jewish  R.A.  (was  it 
Solomon  Hart.-^)  whose  alleged  resemblance  to  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Satan  caused  the  Hanging  Committee  to  hover  on 
the  verge  of  rejection  in  1865.  (See  caricatures  of  R.A. 
exhibition  in  Fun  of  that  year.) 

In  discussion  Millais  appears  to  have  alleged  the  impos¬ 
sibility,  in  modern  times,  of  treating  “  devotional  subjects  ” 
in  oils.  The  series  of  drawings  by  Simeon  Solomon  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  London  Journal  of  scenes  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Jewish  faith  in  the  Jewish  home,  the  same  to-day  as  they 
were  at  their  inception,  must  have  been  known  to  him,  but  he 
had  probably  never  heard  of  his  kinsman  Millet’s  touching 
and  beautiful  masterpiece,  the  dawn  that  is  told  in  the 
verses  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Tobit : — 

Then  Anna  ran  forth,  and  fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  son,  and  said  unto 
him.  Seeing  I  have  seen  thee,  my  son,  from  henceforth  I  am  content  to 
die ;  and  they  wept  both. 

Tobit  also  went  forth  towards  the  door,  and  stumbled.  .  .  . 

The  starlings  are  asleep  in  the  tree. 

No  master  in  history  has  painted  this  scene  like  the 
Norman  farmer’s  son  of  Greville,  under  the  Empire  of 
Napoleon  III. 

The  Bible  will  never  “  go  out.”  It  will  be  read  by  the 
bien  pensant,  and  probably  more  diligently  by  the  heathen, 
to  the  end  of  time.  And  as  the  picture  that  does  not 
explain  itself  is  not  a  picture,  the  best-known  book  will  be, 
to  the  end  of  time,  the  most  fruitful  mine  to  the  draughts¬ 
man  and  the  painter,  who  can  only  exist  at  all  as 
illustrators. 

Millais’  “Nuns”  may,  I  suppose,  be  classed  among 
his  half-mourning  or  semi-devotional  pictures.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  supposed  to  hinge  on  the  fact  that  the  nun  on  the 
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right  is  looking  at  a  coffin-shaped  cloud  over  the  i 

top  of  the  painter’s  easel.  How  is  anyone  to  know,  unless  \ 

they  have  been  told,  that  she  is  not  looking  at  a  cloud-  I 

shaped  coffin,  or  at  the  Hammersmith  ’bus,  for  the  matter  | 

of  that  ?  Subject  is  the  lynch-pin  of  the  picture,  and  if  the  | 

subject  remains  the  secret  of  the  artist,  or  of  the  chosen  < 

interviewer  he  slaps  on  the  back,  the  apple-cart  is  upset.  j 

I'here  is  no  record  that  John  the  Baptist  foresaw  the 
Crucifixion.  To  represent  him  making  a  property-cross  j 

with  two  sticks  and  a  piece  of  string  would  be  smart  work  I 

in  a  film,  but  Millais  at  the  date  of  these  pictures  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  a  painting  by  the  head  of  the 
profession  should  in  theory  be  calculated  to  survive  the 
“  two-three  ”  months  of  the  season  of  which  the  R.A.  is  the 
opening.  Millais  was  certainly  for  some  years  the  most 
powerful  and  demoralising  factor  in  British  Art. 

“  The  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  ”  is  altogether  below 
criticism.  It  would  be  interesting  to  read  an  analysis  of  its 
technique  from  one  of  the  real  intelligences  of  Hollywood. 

I  can  see  the  “  Widow’s  Mite  ”  treated,  he  would  have 
been  enchanted  with  the  model,  by  Degas.  He  would  not 
have  made  her,  cynic  as  he  was,  looking  towards  the 
audience.  Her  mind  would  have  been  entirely  fixed  on 
the  slit  in  the  money-box.  “  The  Princess  Elizabeth  in 
the  Tower”  holds  her  dry  quill  by  the  inky  end,  and  in 
the  circumstances  looks  pleasant.  We  are  carefully  told, 
but  the  public  at  the  R.A.  was  probably  not,  the  history  of 
the  cupboard  behind  her.  Let  us  assume  that  it  really 
belonged  to  Charles  I.  But  fine  and  even  authentic 
cupboards  do  not  make  fine  tragedy.  “  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor”  is  preposterous.  The  critics  of  the  day, 
kind  as  ever,  uttered  some  such  phrases  as :  “  We  can  see 
that  the  painter  must  have  enjoyed  painting  the  caressing 
fronds  of  the  ferns  on  her  left.”  But  “  Whaur’s  your 
Walter  Scott  the  noo.^”  As  we  are  proudly  told  that  the 
much-reproduced  “  Knight  and  the  Maiden  ”  was  Millais’ 
only  nude  much  may  be  forgiven.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiarity  attributed  to  the  painter  by  Mr.  Spielmann, 
who  often  flew  to  the  help  of  victory  in  distress  in  some 
such  words  as  :  “  Millais  was  never  the  man  to  refuse  a 
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challenge.”  Degas  said  to  Whistler  in  my  hearing :  “  1 
find  no  difficulty  in  passing  by  an  arena.” 

The  artist’s  biographer  records  that  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  read  Mr.  Spielmann,  even  when  we  cannot 
agree  with  him.  When  Mr.  Spielmann  recommends  that 
one  of  Millais’  paintings  on  the  line  at  the  Academy  is  to 
be  looked  at  "  with  bowed  head,”  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  feat  is  to  be  achieved,  except  with  a  hand  mirror.  But 
I  admit  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  Mr.  Spielmann. 

How,  the  reader  will  ask,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
preceding  pages,  is  it  possible  that  the  same  man  was  the 
creator  of  the  following  paintings  which  will  rank  among 
the  fine  pictures  of  the  world? 

“Mr.  Wyatt  and  His  Grandchild,”  1849;  “Lorenzo 
and  Isabella,”  1849;  “Christ  in  the  House  of  His 
Parents,”  with  the  exquisite  child’s  face  of  the  Christ  and 
the  lovely  Madonna,  1849;  “The  Woodman’s  Daughter,” 
1849;  “The  Ophelia,”  1852;  “The  Royalist,”  1853; 
“John  Ruskin,”  1854;  “The  Order  of  Release,”  with  the 
Scottish  lady  asleep  and  the  so-Scottish  mother,  1853; 
“  The  Wilkie  Collins,”  perhaps  his  best  portrait;  “Autumn 
Leaves,”  1856;  “The  Rescue,”  1855;  “The  Blind  Girl,” 
1856,  perhaps  his  masterpiece  and  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  world.  The  Press  complained  that  the  cashier  of 
a  blind  musician  wore  such  clumsy  thick  boots,  which 
shows  that  the  Press  is  now  and  again  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  We  have  changed  all  that.  The  ador¬ 
able  child  would  have  worn  second-hand  pointed  imita¬ 
tion  crocodile  skin  shoes,  with  a  high  stilt  under  the  instep, 
and  promptly  achieved  the  added  asset  to  the  little  firm  of 
lameness.  The  “Sir  Isumbras,”  1857,  which,  fine  as  it  is, 
will  not  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  Sandys  drawing 
with  its  marvellous  “Harrison  Weir”  donkey;  “The 
Black  Brunswicker,”  i860,  of  which  I  have  a  reproduction 
in  each  of  my  studios.  This  is  certainly  the  first  and  last 
time  that  my  friend  Katie  Dickens  had  to  hold  a  door  to 
to  prevent  a  man  from  leaving  her.  “  My  First  Season,” 
1863,  which  has  all  the  inscrutable  and  rather  awful  dignity 
of  childhood;  “Swallow,  Swallow,”  1864;  “The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,”  1863,  a  legend  which  sticks,  because  the  model 
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has  character  and  dates;  “  Sleeping,”  with  the  nannie  darn¬ 
ing  by  the  bedside,  1866;  “The  Tomb  of  Nelson,”  1868; 
“  Mrs.  Heugh,”  1872,  who  must  dispute  with  Mrs.  Jopling 
the  title  to  Millais’  finest  portrait.  Unless  it  be  the 
“  Eveleen  Tennant,”  whom  I  remember  in  that  red  dress 
at  Richmond  Terrace,  1877.  It  seems  like  yesterday. 
“Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,”  1873;  “The  North-West  Pas¬ 
sage,”  a  splendid  picture,  and  no  w'orse  because  it  appears 
to  the  present  writer  to  represent  Vanessa  Bell  reading  the 
text  of  The  Instrmnent  (given  at  St.  James’s,  December 
loth,  1768)  to  a  superannuated  member  of  the  London 
group;  the  “Stitch,  Stitch,  Stitch,”  belonging  to  Watts, 
1876;  “The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,”  1876;  “The  First 
Gladstone,”  1879;  “Cherry  Ripe,”  1879;  “Sweetest 
Eyes,”  1881;  “The  Magnificent  Beaconsfield,”  1881  (un¬ 
spoilt  owing  to  the  death  of  the  sitter).  It  was  Whistler 
who  killed  Sir  Henry  Cole.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who 
collaborated,  much  to  Whistler’s  irritation,  with  Whistler 
in  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  choice  china,  1881.  The 
splendid  Hook,  whom  Keene  described  as  “  that  old 
radical,”  1882;  “The  Second  Gladstone,”  1879;  “John 
Guille  Millais,”  1887,  which  was  left  what  we  now  call 
“  finished,”  that  is  to  say,  not  overlaid  with  a  palimpsest 
of  pictorial  verbiage  as  was  demanded,  or,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  as  Millais  in  his  timidity  thought  was 
demanded  by  his  paying  patrons.  A  great  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  son,  as  from  one  draughtsman  to  another. 
The  child  Nina  Lehmann,  1869;  The  Rosebery,  a 
splendid  portrait;  “The  Mistletoe  Gatherer,”  like  a  more 
incisive  Manet,  1884.  As  is  also  “A  Message  from  the 
Sea,”  1884;  two  masterpieces.  The  Lord  Salisbury, 
author  of  the  Book  of  articles  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  with 
the  weight  and  coolness  of  authority  and  experience,  1883 
(another  Dieppois);  The  Marquess  of  Lome,  1884; 
Dorothy  Thorpe,  1882;  “Shelling  Peas,”  1889,  a  fit¬ 
ting  and  lovely  present  to  Leighton,  perhaps  Millais’  best 
and  tenderest  portrait.  Sir  Richard  Quain,  1895; 
“  Penseroso,”  1893;  the  excellent  and  adequate  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  magnificent  T.  Oldham  Barlow,  R.A., 
his  friend  and  engraver. 
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The  reason  for  the  terribly  fluctuating  line  of  his  pro¬ 
duction  was  a  pathological  one.  I  can  claim  to  understand 
because  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  watching 
from  inside  the  lives  of  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  of  many  of  the  greatest  of  the 
twentieth.  Browning’s  poem  Jtist  for  a  handful  of  gold 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  explanation.  Neither  the  poet  nor 
the  novelist  claim  to  be  writing  either  history  or  biography. 
Browning  was  not  painting  Millais  any  more  than  Dickens 
painted  his  father  in  Micawber.  These  gentlemen  sat  for, 
as  you  might  say,  or  suggested  traits  for  effective  situa¬ 
tions  in  bravura  character.  Grubbing  about  in  these  col¬ 
locations  is  not  only  indecent  but  entirely  misleading,  fit 
only  for  the  rag-pickers  of  literature  who  have  nothing 
in  their  own  sack. 

I  have  never  forgotten  a  lesson  that  was  read  me  by 
Monsieur  de  St.  Maurice,  who  had  been  equerry  to  the 
Khedive  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  home  in 
theories  of  finance.  It  was  in  the  classic  restaurant  in 
Dieppe  of  La  Mere  Lefevre,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Halle  au 
Ble,  opposite  to  the  three  weeks’  summer  palace  of 
Napoleon  III. 

One  of  the  delightful  semi-remittance  men  who  wisely 
pullulate  in  French  ports  spoke  of  his  poverty.  “  What 
is  your  rent  in  Dieppe?”  asked  M.  de  St.  Maurice. 
“  Twenty  pounds  a  year  for  an  eight-roomed  house,  a 
small  garden  with  feufliers  dLtalie,  cellarage,  and  a 
cistern  of  20,000  litres  of  rain  water,”  said  the  clean-shaven 
remittance  man.  “And  your  rates  and  taxes?”  “Two 
pounds  a  year.”  “  You  are  not  poor  at  all !  If  you  had, 
falling  due,  at  incessant  and  erratic  dates  claims  for  £400 
at  a  time,  which  you  had  to  meet  or  be  ruined,  you  would 
understand  for  the  first  time  what  poverty  is !  ” 

And  in  a  cumulating  form  that  is  what  Millais  knew 
from  his  childhood  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  A  palace  in 
Prince’s  Gate,  fishings  and  deer  forests  for  the  summer, 
etc.,  set  the  pace  for  his  earnings.  Millais’  anguish 
was  only  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  anguish  of  his  noble 
kinsman  across  the  water  in  Barbizon  and  Greville.  But  it 
is  not  Millet  who  is  to  be  pitied.  Durand  Ruel  etait  la! 
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7'he  tragedy  of  hunting  thousands  in  sterling  is  more 
terrible,  and  above  all  more  dangerous,  than  that  of 
hunting  tens  in  hundreds  of  franks. 

The  ruling  passion  of  both,  as  with  all  artists,  was  their 
work.  Leisure  to  allow  their  work,  like  all  organic  things, 
to  grow  at  its  own  pace.  And  Millais  was  like  the  nut 
within  the  crackers  in  his  picture  that  contemporaries 
called  “  the  kick.”  In  loco  fare^dis  to  his  parents  as  a 
Wunderkind  in  Gower  Street,  he  had  to  make  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  transition  in  the  world,  from  a 
modest  to  a  relatively  enormous  scale  of  living.  If  you 
read  his  biography  you  see  that  he  was  always  rattled,  and 
that  all  his  bluff  was  merely  whistling  to  keep  his  courage 
up.  He  was  not  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  he  might 
have  made  more  money  than  he  did  by  refusing  to  be 
rattled,  and  producing  more  slowly  (“  durera  ce  que  fa 
durcraT  a  French  doctor  said  to  me  of  the  whooping 
cough).  Not  only  his  brother  artists,  but  the  whole  country, 
with  English  good-nature,  understanding  in  a  confused 
manner  the  nature  of  his  avdyKr),  joined  in  a  somewhat 
unconvinced  and  vociferous  complicity  of  praise,  for  they 
knew  that  he  was  Millais,  and  that  his  name  would  endure 
for  ever. 

Millais’  practice,  like  that  of  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  was  vitiated  by  the  accursed  theory  of  painting  his 
pictures  from  nature.  It  led  him,  as  it  has  led  thousands 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  far  from  nature  as  possible.  The 
masters  to  whom  we  all  pay  lip-service  did  not  produce 
in  this  manner.  The  St.  Helena  of  the  vision  is  asleep, 
and  you  cannot  paint  a  life-sized  figure  in  the  time  of  a 
woman’s  slumber.  The  art  of  oil-painting  in  its  excel¬ 
lence  demands  execution  in  several  stages  with,  in  northern 
climates,  long  intervals  for  drying.  Cezanne  has  been  of 
the  greatest  utility  by  reducing  the  painting  from  nature 
method  to  the  crowning  absurd  in  his  men  playing  cards. 
A  laborious  copy  of  four  models  sitting  for  hours,  day 
after  day,  for  weeks,  pretending  to  play  cards  is  the 
cumulation  of  lifelessness  and  ennui,  the  priceless  classic 
of  how  not  to  do  it.  It  should  hang  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery.  Hogarth’s  “  Modern  Midnight  Conversation  ”  was 
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not  done  from  eleven  men  simultaneously  drunk  in  the 
studio  from  lo  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  an  interval  for  luncheon. 
We  have  Leighton’s  admirable  example  in  our  own 
lifetime.  Millais  had  the  benefit  of  Leech’s  friendship, 
but  his  example  taught  him  nothing,  no  more  than  did  that 
of  Keene.  If  we  would  only  all  go  to  school  to  the  black 
and  white  men  !  Painting  and  drawing  were,  for  such  as 
him  and  Frith,  in  watertight  compartments.  Millais 
summed  up  the  spirit  of  the  Derby  Day  in  a 
drawing  (1853)  entitled  “The  Race  Meeting.” 
Weeping  and  bitterly  humiliated  woman,  drunken, 
whiskered  Champagne  Charlie,  and  all,  in  the  barouche, 
compared  with  which  Frith’s  “Derby  Day”  is  a 
population  entirely  consisting  of  a  wilderness  of  re¬ 
curring  and  quite  nice  Eugene  Wrayburns.  If  Millais  had 
simply  facsimiled  in  paint  his  ripping  drawing  of  “  The 
Romans  Leaving  Britain,”  we  should  have  had  at  least  a 
startling  melodrama  of  history  instead  of  the  dullest, 
dreariest,  and  grosvenorest  of  his  duller  work.  For  all 
men  kill  the  thing  they  love  when  they  superimpose  on  a 
perfect  and  finished  design  a  palimpsest  of  oil-paint  done 
from  imported,  irrelevant  models  in  a  box  40ft.  by 
20ft.,  with  a  north  light  in  Palace  Gate  or  Fitzroy  Street. 

Aimer  ce  que  jamais  on  ne  verra  deux  fois 

is  the  painter’s  golden  rule. 


THE  POLISH  CORRIDOR  AND  AN 
EASTERN  LOCARNO 


By  E.  H.  Phelps  Brown 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  Polish  Corridor  has 
received  considerable  attention  in  the  British  Press,  and 
nothing  has  more  distinguished  the  discussion  than  the 
hopelessness  of  those  who  attempt  to  be  impartial,  and  the 
intransigence  of  those  who  do  not.  From  attack  and 
riposte  alike  arises  the  impression  that  the  Corridor  is  the 
object  of  conflicting  and  incompatible  claims,  and  that 
unless  an  unlikely  compromise  be  soon  reached,  it  is  idle 
to  speak  of  a  Locarno  in  the  East.  Now  if  we  pose  the 
question  as  one  of  historical  rights,  this  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect.  The  arguments  that  each  side  may  draw  from  the 
past  exactly  balance  one  another;  whatever  the  standard 
by  which  we  judge,  the  case  admits  of  no  clear  decision. 
Accordingly  the  field  is  clear  for  partisanship  on  either 
hand.  Those  to  whom  the  rights  of  oppressed  nationali¬ 
ties  are  sacred  hail  the  settlement  of  1919  as  a  great  act 
of  historical  justice;  those  who  look  no  farther  than  the 
map  of  to-day  denounce  it  as  an  intolerable  anomaly. 
Yet  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest  that  the  con¬ 
flict  remains  only  so  long  as  we  pose  the  fruitless  question 
of  historical  rights.  If  we  ask  which  side  had  the  better 
claim  in  1919,  we  enter  upon  an  endless  disputation;  but 
if  we  ask  whether  the  present  situation  can  meet  the  needs 
of  both  sides  in  the  developing  future,  we  shall  find  in  it 
the  elements  of  an  enduring  settlement.  And  if  this  can 
be  established  it  follows  that  neutral  opinion,  to  which  so 
many  appeals  have  been  addressed,  must  not  enter  the 
lists  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  must  look  steadily 
towards  a  dHente. 

It  is  worth  while  first  to  examine  the  hopeless  conflict 
of  historical  evidence.  The  threads  are  tangled  already 
as  they  unravel  from  the  tapestry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  western  bank  of  the  Vistula 
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below  Thorn  was  under  the  rule  of  its  own  house,  in 
dependent  alike  of  its  Polish  and  of  its  German  neigh¬ 
bours;  but  it  fell  to  the  intrigues  of  the  one  and  the  arms 
of  the  other.  For  at  the  end  of  the  century  there  came 
a  break  in  the  succession ;  one  of  the  two  rival  candidates 
was  supported  by  the  Poles,  and  to  further  his  cause  they 
called  in  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  for  the  past  sixty 
years  had  been  carving  out  a  colony  from  the  lands  of  the 
Prussians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Vistula.  The 
Knights  intervened  with  vigour,  and  in  1308  they  obtained 
the  cession  of  the  whole  territory.  At  this  date,  then.  It 
first  came  under  a  German  rule,  and  under  German  rule 
it  remained  until  1454.  During  this  time  it  was  largely 
Germanised.  From  the  west  there  poured  out  the  brave 
emigration  of  the  younger  sons,  a  stream  of  peasants, 
priests,  artisans,  and  teachers,  who  at  least  in  the  towns 
established  a  thoroughly  German  civilisation.  But  the 
state  of  the  Knights  soon  broke  up.  In  1454  this  part 
came  under  Polish  suzerainty;  the  couf  d'etat  of  1569 
incorporated  it  in  the  Polish  State;  and  then  the  cultural 
tide  began  to  flow  the  other  way.  Nor  was  it  checked 
until  in  1772  Frederick  the  Great  took  the  land  in  the 
first  Polish  partition.  Throughout  this  period  some  of 
the  towns  continued  to  use  the  German  tongue,  and  even 
formed  a  league  against  Polish  oppression  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants;  but  in  the  south  German  gradually  disappears 
from  the  municipal  records.  In  1772,  then,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  countryside,  and  of  some  of  the  towns, 
was  Polish  speaking;  and  this  they  remained,  despite  a 
steadily  and  sometimes  harshly  applied  policy  of 
Germanisation,  down  to  the  Great  War. 

From  a  reading  of  this  changing  story  it  is  clearly  im¬ 
possible  to  assert  that  the  Corridor  belongs  historically 
either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  German  rule  or 
influence  has  lasted  for  292  years,  Polish  for  318;  if  the 
German  was  first  in  the  field,  it  was  at  the  instance  of  the 
Pole  that  he  entered,  and  it  was  to  the  Polish  alliance 
that  the  German  burgher  had  resort  when  he  quarrelled 
with  his  overlords  the  Knights.  What  interpretation, 
indeed,  we  shall  put  upon  the  story,  depends  entirely  upon 
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our  preconception  of  the  relative  worth  of  German  or  Slav. 
In  nothing  does  this  appear  more  clearly  than  in  the  figure 
of  the  Teutonic  Knight.  To  the  Pole,  he  is  the  cruel  and 
iron  vanguard  of  the  Drang  nach  Osten,  striking  the  first 
blows  in  the  war  of  German  Imperialism  against  its  eastern 
neighbours.  To  the  German,  he  is  the  first  torchbearer 
of  Kultur,  the  man  of  discipline,  craftsmanship,  and 
science,  bringing  Christian  faith  and  German  order  for  the 
first  time  to  a  benighted  land.  Nor  is  there  any  more 
objective  standard  by  which  an  arbiter  could  decide.  In 
truth,  the  record  of  the  past  can  furnish  no  more  than  a 
plentiful  supply  of  sticks  with  which  the  propagandists 
of  both  sides  may  beat  each  other.  The  German  can 
write  of  the  decay  of  the  province  under  Polish  rule,  the 
Pole  can  tell  of  children  whipped  because  they  would  not 
say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  German;  and  neither  story  can 
do  anything  more  than  raise  tempers.  Yet  the  use  of 
history  in  this  problem,  as  in  all  others,  is  not  to  dictate 
to  the  present,  but  to  enable  us  to  understand  it.  Keep¬ 
ing  it  to  such  use  we  can  draw  only  one  conclusion  ;  that 
the  Corridor  is  a  land  where  for  centuries  German  and 
Pole  have  mingled,  and  that  to  bar  it  wholly  behind  the 
frontier  of  either  of  the  present  claimants  must  needs  be 
to  inflict  a  loss  upon  the  other. 

But  if  history  may  be  called  as  a  witness  on  both  sides, 
so  also  may  the  state  of  the  Corridor  at  the  outbreak  of 
war.  According  to  the  German  census  of  1910  there 
were  then  living  in  the  district  which  has  since  been  ceded 
to  Poland  418,107  Germans  and  526,616  Poles.  That 
number  of  Poles  is  obtained  by  reckoning  together  the 
Poles  and  the  Kashubs,  a  people  living  in  the  district 
near  the  sea;  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  Germans  that  the 
Kashub,  if  he  be  no  German,  is  at  least  no  Pole.  Between 
the  two  peoples,  however,  there  are  only  slight  differences 
of  dialect,  and  the  German  anti-Polish  laws  were  applied 
as  much  to  the  Kashub  as  to  the  Pole. 

Yet  though  the  census  reveals  a  majority  of  Poles  it 
is  not  clear  how  these  figures  should  be  translated  into 
terms  of  political  sympathy.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
fifteen  elections  to  the  Reichstag  between  1871  and  1918 
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the  three  northern  circles  never  failed  to  return  Polish 
members.  Yet  no  such  assertion  can  be  made  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  Corridor;  and  even  in  the  north  it  may 
be  true  that  the  peasants,  influenced  rather  by  religious  than 
by  political  loyalty,  obeyed  the  instruction  of  their  priests 
that  the  Polish  candidate  was  the  only  true  Catholic.  Not 
all  those,  moreover,  who  were  reckoned  as  Poles  can  have 
regarded  the  German  as  an  alien  and  an  oppressor.  In 
the  area  of  the  Silesian  plebiscite,  for  example,  the  census 
of  1910  gave  only  38  per  cent,  as  German  speaking,  with 
7  per  cent,  as  bilingual,  and  yet  in  the  event  59  per  cent, 
of  the  poll  was  for  Germany;  and  a  similar  difference 
might  have  appeared  had  a  plebiscite  been  held  in  the 
Corridor. 

And  if  we  leave  the  strict  rule  of  self-determination, 
that  counts  the  squatter  on  the  Tuchele  Heath  as  of  equal 
value  with  the  burgher  of  Thorn,  another  qualification 
appears :  for  it  is  clear  that  whatever  the  force  of  Polish 
nationalism,  the  majority  of  heads  did  not  represent  a 
preponderance  of  influence.  It  is  significant,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  forty-four  towns  of  what  was  then  Western 
Prussia,  there  was  a  German  majority  in  thirty-three;  and 
that  the  tax  revenue  from  the  circles  with  a  German 
majority  averaged  in  1911  more  than  half  as  much  again 
per  head  as  that  from  the  circles  with  a  Polish  majority. 
Above  all,  the  landowners  were  mostly  German. 
Throughout  the  whole  territory  there  was  not  a  single  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  percentage  of  land  held  by  Germans 
was  not  greater  than  the  percentage  of  German  population, 
and  the  difference  was  most  marked  where  the  latter  figure 
was  lowest. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  then,  before  the  War,  the  Corridor 
was  in  economic  life  predominatingly  German,  in  race  pre¬ 
dominatingly  Polish;  but  in  neither  respect  was  the 
majority  overwhelming.  Yet  after  all  qualifications  the 
evidence  of  the  census  remains  strong  enough  to  show  that 
the  Corridor  was  not  merely  a  piece  of  economic  surgery. 
The  error  is  commonly  held,  for  the  very  name  Corridor 
implies  it.  No  stroke  of  German  policy  could  have  been 
more  successful  than  the  coining  of  this  name.  It  suggests 
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that  since  Poland,  by  President  Wilson’s  Thirteenth  Point, 
had  in  vague  terms  been  guaranteed  an  access  to  the  sea, 
a  way  was  cut  for  her  through  the  living  body  of  Germany ; 
and  it  is  then  very  easy  to  point  out  that  far  less  inconveni¬ 
ence  would  have  been  caused  if  the  incision  had  been 
made  not  to  Danzig  but  to  Memel.  It  was  not  only  for 
economic  reasons,  however,  that  the  territory  was  allotted 
to  Poland;  the  Poles  would  certainly  have  laid  claim  to 
it,  and  not  without  some  reason,  had  it  had  no  economic 
significance  at  all.  For  this  reason  it  is  fairer  to  call  it 
not  by  the  controversial  name  of  the  Corridor,  but  by  the 
historical  name  of  Pommerellen. 

From  this  summary  it  should  appear  that  history  can 
give  no  verdict :  the  past  speaks  with  two  voices,  providing 
both  sides  with  arguments,  and  neither  with  rights.  But 
if  there  is  thus  no  certainty  of  historical  justice,  men  should 
be  all  the  more  free  to  reach  a  settlement  that  looks  only 
to  the  developing  future;  they  must  seek  the  compromise 
that  will  best  meet  the  real  interests  at  stake  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  What  is  always  the  best  standard  is  here 
the  only  standard  possible. 

What  are  the  vital  interests  thus  engaged  in  Pom¬ 
merellen?  No  answer  to  that  question  can  be  complete 
which  does  not  begin  by  emphasising  the  changes  which 
have  been  wrought  in  it  by  the  first  ten  years  of  its  new 
Polish  allegiance.  Already  it  has  become  an  organic  part 
of  the  Polish  State.  There  have  been  changes,  first,  in 
population.  According  to  the  Polish  census  the  German 
population  had  sunk  by  the  end  of  1927  from  418,107,  its 
figure  in  1910,  to  120,940;  whereas  the  Polish  population 
had  risen  from  526,616  to  849,591.  These  figures  give 
87.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  as  now  Polish,  and  12.5 
per  cent,  as  German,  and  their  substantial  accuracy  is 
borne  out  by  the  elections  to  the  Sejm  in  March,  1928, 
when  the  German  minority,  which  may  be  expected  to  poll 
solidly,  made  up  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  votes  polled. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  Germans  have  left  Pommerellen,  and  that  their 
place  has  been  more  than  taken  by  Poles.  Of  these 
emigrants  there  are  some  officials,  railway  servants. 
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teachers,  and  the  like,  who  must  in  any  case  have  left  the 
country  with  the  German  administration ;  and  many  others 
there  were  who  chose  to  leave  of  their  own  free  will. 
Yet  so  great  an  emigration  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  these  causes  alone ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  Germans 
who  had  no  desire  to  leave  their  occupations,  and  were  far 
from  being  political  agitators,  found  their  position  so 
unpleasant  that  they  were  forced  to  sell  their  property  for 
what  it  would  fetch  and  flee  the  country.  Their  story 
rouses  indignation,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have 
gone,  and  that  their  place  has  been  taken  by  Poles  whose 
nationalism  is  uncompromising.  Pommerellen  is  now 
unmistakably  Polish. 

Yet  more  striking  even  than  changes  in  population  are 
the  changes  in  economic  importance.  Because  the  par¬ 
titioning  of  Poland  occurred  before  the  country  had  been 
touched  by  modern  industry,  the  economic  development  of 
Pommerellen  took  place  largely  in  isolation  from  its  hinter¬ 
land,  the  basin  of  the  Vistula;  but  within  ten  years  of  the 
drawing  of  a  new  frontier  the  stream  of  commerce  has  run 
back  into  its  natural  bed.  Before  the  War  the  main  lines 
of  communication  through  Pommerellen  were  from  west 
to  east;  to-day  they  are  from  south  to  north.  The  Vistula 
is  too  rapid  and  too  full  of  sandbanks  to  be  itself 
a  highway,  and  it  has  been  neglected  by  the  Poles,  but  its 
course  northwards  forms  the  natural  road  to  the  sea  of  a 
great  agricultural  plain.  Some  of  that  trade  used  to  go 
to  Danzig,  but  the  greater  part  went  farther  west.  To-day 
its  volume  is  greatly  increased,  for  its  new  watershed  is  the 
wide  frontier  of  Poland,  and  it  is  zealously  fostered  by  the 
Polish  Government.  But  it  is  not  only  to  Danzig  that  it 
goes.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  west  of  Danzig, 
around  a  little  fishing  village  called  Gdynia,  there  has 
suddenly  sprung  up  a  new  port.  Only  perhaps  in  the 
United  States  could  one  find  a  contemporary  parallel  to 
this  rapid  development  of  a  commercial  city  built  on  a 
single  plan ;  houses  six  storeys  high  stand  with  the  potatoes 
still  growing  in  the  ground  about  them,  and  the  waters  of 
the  foreshore  are  being  divided  up  by  the  quays  and  break¬ 
waters  of  a  great  harbour.  Already  it  is  handling  consider- 
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able  traffic.  In  August  of  1928  Danzig,  which  was  then 
working  to  capacity,  was  handling  900  wagons  a  day, 
while  Gdynia  was  handling  330.  By  1929  the  port  will  be 
as  large  as  Danzig,  that  is,  capable  of  handling  eight 
million  tons  in  the  year;  and  according  to  present  plans  it 
will  two  years  later  reach  a  capacity  of  fifteen  million  tons. 
At  one  end  of  the  harbour,  moreover,  is  a  naval  basin,  and 
here  now  lie  certain  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers,  which 
may  be  called  the  Polish  Navy.  A  new  railway  has  been 
built  from  Gdynia  direct  to  Silesia.  From  these  things 
should  appear  the  importance  which  Gdynia,  and  with  it 
Pommerellen,  has  already  assumed  to  Poland.  No  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Corridor  question  can  have  any  value  which 
does  not  recognise  it.  And  that  importance  does  not  lie 
only  in  the  traffic  handled,  or  in  the  capital  invested, 
though  these  are  considerable  :  but  also  in  the  hopes  and 
the  pride  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  new  city. 

Such  are  the  vital  interests  of  Poland  now  vested  in 
Pommerellen.  What  of  German  interests  "i 

To  see  the  chief  of  these  one  has  only  to  glance  at  the 
map.  The  separation  of  East  Prussia  from  the  main  body 
of  the  German  State  is  without  example  in  the  history  of 
modern  treaties,  and  superficially  it  may  appear  an  enor¬ 
mity.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  land  communica¬ 
tions  are  far  from  being  broken.  For  a  time  after  the  War 
the  difficulties  were  naturally  acute,  but  by  the  Paris  Con¬ 
vention,  which  came  into  force  in  June,  1922,  a  regular 
system  of  traffic  was  set  up.  The  number  of  trains  is  not 
a  third  of  that  running  before  the  War,  and  the  traffic  which 
remains  is  subject  to  some  vexatious  restrictions ;  yet,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  travels  by  certain  specified  trains,  the  Ger¬ 
man  traveller  can  now  pass  through  Pommerellen  without 
hindrance  or  formality.  For  everyday  communications 
there  has  thus  been  established  a  provisional  settlement. 

German  strategic  interests,  however,  are  a  different 
question.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  East 
Prussia  would  be  isolated,  and  could  be  quickly  overrun. 
This  is  true;  but  it  does  not  appear  how  the  difficulty 
could  be  remedied  without  returning  to  the  frontier  of 
1914,  and  this  would  involve  the  Polish  loss  of  Posnanie, 
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whose  essentially  Polish  character  is  not  in  dispute.  The 
difficulty,  moreover,  cuts  both  ways :  for  if  Poland  holds 
a  toll-gate  on  a  main  German  road,  a  German  force  can 
lie  within  striking  distance  of  the  most  important  of  all 
Polish  highways. 

There  remains,  of  German  interests,  the  economic 
position  of  East  Prussia,  and  this  is  grave.  East 
Prussia  is  a  cattle-  and  horse-breeding  country,  and  before 
the  War  its  chief  market  was  in  its  neighbouring  province 
on  the  west.  By  the  insertion  of  the  new  frontier  that 
market  is  removed  to  twice  its  former  distance.  The 
position  of  the  East  Prussian  farmer  is  made  yet  more 
difficult  by  the  insecurity  which  is  felt  to  hang  like  a 
cloud  over  his  province,  and  which  restricts  the  supply  of 
capital;  as  much  as  twelve  per  cent,  has  to  be  paid  for 
agricultural  credits.  Despite  a  good  harvest  in  the  past 
autumn,  the  province  is  now  suffering  a  severe  economic 
depression.  In  certain  districts  on  the  new  frontier, 
moreover,  the  local  burden  has  been  made  especially  heavy 
by  certain  absurdities  in  the  local  demarcation  of  the 
boundary :  the  system  of  dykes,  for  instance,  by  which  the 
lowlands  by  the  Vistula  are  protected,  is  in  a  short  distance 
cut  by  the  frontier  seven  times.  These  things  are  small 
details  amid  the  great  forces  of  politics;  but  they  have 
meant  severe  suffering  for  many  humble  people,  and  they 
are  such  grievances  as  keep  hatred  alive. 

Such,  on  both  sides,  are  the  vital  interests  now  at  stake 
in  Pommerellen.  There  is  nothing  here  merely  transitory, 
nothing  vindictive;  when  the  memories  of  the  War  have 
become  less  vivid,  and  when  the  new  frontier  seems  no 
longer  a  reproach  to  the  w^ounded  pride  of  Germany,  this 
crossing  of  interests  must  still  remain.  For  in  truth 
Pommerellen  is  one  of  those  districts  of  Europe  which  have 
no  natural  place  within  the  system  of  nation-states,  each 
with  its  army,  and  its  tariff  wall,  and  its  centralised  govern¬ 
ment.  Politically,  its  loyalties  are  mixed;  strategically, 
it  is  important  to  both  sides;  economically,  it  is  a  cross¬ 
roads  which  both  sides  must  use.  To  whichever  state  it 
had  been  allotted,  the  interests  of  the  other  must  gravely 
have  suffered.  The  best  solution  once,  perhaps,  would 
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have  been  the  creation  of  a  Free  State  of  Pommerellen, 
including  what  is  now  the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  whose  con¬ 
stitution  should  forbid  it  to  impose  protective  tariffs,  and 
which  should  guarantee  communications  both  to  Germany 
and  to  Poland.  But  the  time  for  such  speculation  has 
passed;  no  hand  can  undo  the  work  of  the  past  ten  years. 
Facing  the  problem  as  it  stands  to-day  we  must  attempt 
to  strike  a  balance  of  the  interests  at  stake.  And  when  we 
do  so  we  find  that  the  preponderance  lies  with  Poland. 
Politically,  the  loyalties  of  Pommerellen  are  mixed;  but 
the  doubtful  Polish  majority  of  the  past  has  been  turned 
into  an  emphatic  Polish  majority  of  the  present.  Strategic¬ 
ally,  it  is  important  to  both  sides;  but  the  importance  of 
access  to  the  sea  for  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  Poland 
is  far  greater  than  the  importance  of  access  to  East 
Prussia  for  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  Germany. 
Economically,  it  is  a  cross-roads  which  both  sides  must 
use ;  but  the  control  of  one  road  does  not  imply  the  closure 
of  the  other,  and  the  road  from  south  to  north  is  carrying, 
and  will  continue  to  carry,  far  more  traffic  than  that  from 
west  to  east.  On  each  count  the  interests  of  Poland  are 
more  vital  than  those  of  Germany;  the  return  of  Pom¬ 
merellen  to  German  hands,  were  it  ever  possible,  would 
create  graver  difficulties  than  it  would  remove.  Defective 
though  the  present  settlement  may  be,  there  is,  therefore, 
no  justification  for  an  attempt  to  overturn  it.  The  way  of 
improvement  must  lie  not  in  the  mustering  of  force  to 
attempt  some  new  carving  of  boundaries,  but  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  general  line  of  the  present  frontiers,  and  the 
attainment  of  a  better  understanding  in  the  problems  that 
arise  out  of  them. 

Four  points  may  be  suggested  as  a  basis  of  such  an 
agreement.  In  the  first  place,  German  acceptance  of  the 
main  lines  of  the  frontier  might  be  accompanied  by  the 
rectification  of  local  inequities  in  its  course.  Second,  the 
frontiers  of  Pommerellen  might  be  erected  into  a  de¬ 
militarised  zone  under  the  supervision  of  a  joint  committee. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  go  far  to  meet  the  strategic 
difficulty,  which  exists  only  as  it  is  feared,  and  it  would  be 
the  best  recognition  of  the  anomalous  position  of  Pom- 
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merellen  in  the  system  of  nation-states.  Though  the 
balance  of  economic  and  political  interests  assign  it  to 
Poland,  there  is  here  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a  Polish 
military  outpost.  The  strategic  advantages  of  such  a 
position  are  so  closely  balanced  by  its  disadvantages  that 
the  Polish  Government  should  not  be  unwilling  to  attain 
for  its  essential  communications  the  far  greater  security 
of  a  demilitarised  zone.  Third,  with  the  growth  of  Gdynia 
there  seems  less  reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Free  City  of  Danzig.  Created  as  a  compromise  between 
the  claims  of  Poland  to  a  harbour  and  the  almost  com¬ 
pletely  German  character  of  its  population,  the  Free  City 
may  once  have  been  justified  as  a  special  expedient  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  a  special  need;  but  with  the  lessening  of 
the  need  that  justification  disappears.  It  may  be  true 
that  Polish  commerce  will  in  the  future  require  the  full 
resources  of  both  Gdynia  and  Danzig;  but  this  need  can 
be  met  by  the  creation  of  a  free  harbour  in  Danzig,  and 
it  will  be  to  the  direct  interest  of  the  Danziger  to  attract 
as  much  Polish  traffic  as  possible.  The  reversion  of  the 
Free  City,  with  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  German 
inhabitants,  to  the  German  Reich,  would  have  a  great 
sentimental  impact,  and  would  provide  a  signal  offset  to 
the  recognition  of  the  frontiers  of  Pommerellen.  Fourth, 
the  political  treaty  might  be  accompanied  by  a  commercial 
treaty,  from  which  both  countries  would  have  much  to 
gain.  The  one  mainly  agricultural,  the  other  possessed  of 
a  high  industrial  technique,  they  are  in  economic  life  com¬ 
plementary,  and  yet  they  have  been  separated  by  a  tariff 
war.  The  easing  of  German  commercial  traffic  with  East 
Prussia  should  be  an  important  part  of  such  a  treaty. 

Whatever  the  particular  merits  of  these  suggestions, 
they  serve  to  show  that  there  is  much  room  for  compromise. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest  that  the 
interweaving  of  interests  which  now  makes  the  problem 
so  perplexing  may  in  another  frame  of  mind  become  the 
strongest  influence  towards  agreement. 


THE  BRITISH  COAL  INDUSTRY 
By  Captain  R.  C.  Smart,  M.C.,  M.I.,  Min.E. 


The  position  to-day  in  the  coal  industry  in  this  country 
is  in  some  respects  well  known,  due  to  its  parlous  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  mass  of  publicity  given  to  it.  More  than 
half  the  unemployment  in  this  country  exists  in  the 
exporting  and  heavy  industries,  and  the  persistence  of 
deplorable  industrial  conditions  show  that  it  is  not  due  to 
any  temporary  slump.  The  increase  in  unemployment 
during  the  past  year  was  14,4  percent.  Those  in  positions  of 
executive  control  and  responsibility  should  clearly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact,  and  one  hopes  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi¬ 
dent  that  British  trade  has  to  face  a  permanent  and  wide- 
reaching  change  in  world  economic  conditions.  The  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  coal  industry  in  this  country  is  a  part  only 
of  the  larger  and  wider  task  of  bringing  order  to  the  whole 
of  the  British  economic  system,  so  that  we  may  fully 
recover  our  competitive  position  in  the  world’s  markets. 
It  is  quite  apparent  we  are  on  the  eve  of  far-reaching 
changes  from  the  established  methods  of  control  and 
direction  in  industry.  Horizontal  combines,  legally  con¬ 
stituted  cartels,  and  the  growth  of  nationalism  are  of 
proved  practical  value  to-day  in  industry. 

If  the  radical  departures  made  abroad  as  regards  this 
and  international  trade  agreements  and  combinations  are 
not  given  the  due  attention  they  deserve  at  home,  then 
it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  British  commerce.  Our  efforts 
on  the  whole  have  been  badly  adjusted  to  meet  post¬ 
war  economic  conditions.  We  have  to  meet  not  only 
an  organised,  intelligent,  energetic  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  but  what  is  not  perhaps  clearly  realised  to-day,  an 
ever-increasing  inter- Empire  competition  in  overseas 
markets  from  our  self-governing  Dominions  and  Colonies. 
India,  for  example,  exported  185,000  tons  of  pig-iron  to 
U.S.A.  in  1925.  Our  mental  outlook  has  not  envisaged 
the  rapid  changes  since  the  War,  world-wide  in  character, 
in  trade  and  commerce,  and  we  have  been  slow  to  move. 
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TABLE  I. 

World’s  Production  of  Coal. 


Country. 

Year. 

Coal. 

Year- 

Coal. 

Great  Britain . 

1913 

287,400,000 

1928 

240,700,000 

U.S.A . 

516,950,000 

569,270,000 

j  Coal  190,000,000 

,, 

/Coal  152,300,000 

(Lignite  87,000,000 

(Lignite  166,600.000 

France  . 

41,000,000 

,, 

52,000,000 

Czecho-Slovakia 

1920 

31,000,000 

1924 

35,600,000 

Belgium  . 

1913 

23,000,000 

1928 

27.543.000 

Japan  . 

21,760,000 

1924 

31,790,000 

India . 

16,470,000 

1927 

21,109,000 

Australia . 

14,530,000 

1924 

11,920,000 

China . 

14,000,000 

1925 

25,000,000 

Canada  . 

1# 

13,600,000 

1927 

11,000,000 

S.  Africa . 

•  » 

9,210,000 

1924 

11,920,000 

Russia . 

1913 

28,837,000 

1928 

35,000,000 

Poland . 

1920 

6,000,000 

1928 

40,480,000 

Spain . 

1913 

4.293,000 

1927 

6,690,076 

Italv  /Output . 

f  Lignite  701,081 

1926 

(LiRmte  1,384.030 

^  (Coal  Imports 

(Coal  10,700,000 

1927 

\Coal  14,000,000 

Sweden . 

363.965 

1928 

390,000 

Holland . 

2,000,000 

,, 

11,000,000 

Other  Countries  .... 

7, 1 10,000 

1924 

20,870',ooo 

TABLE  II. 


World’s  Production — Pig-iron  and  Steel  (1  =  1,000,000  Tons).* 


Country. 

1913 

1928 

(partly 

esti¬ 

mated). 

Production 

Great  Britain 

1913 — 1928. 

World’s 

Production. 

1913 — 1928. 

PiG-lRON  : 

Production  declined 

Production  increased 

Great  Britain  . 

10.26 

6.61 

36%  to  1928  from 

11%  to  1928  from 

Germany . 

10-73 

”-55 

*9x3. 

1913.  In  W.  Europe 

France  . 

8.93 

9.90 

there  is  a  slight  in- 

Belgium  . 

2  45 

3-80 

crease  in  total  pro- 

Luxemburg  . . 

2.51 

2.70 

duction  and  inciu 

U.S.A . 

30.97 

37-84 

sive  of  figures  for 

Australia- 

Great  Britain. 

Canada-India 

1.28 

3.59 

World’s  Total 

(including  other 

countries) .... 

77.90 

86  43 

Steel : 

Production  increased 

Production  increased 

Great  Britain  . 

7.66 

8.53 

11%  to  1928  from 

43%  to  X928  from 

Germany . 

11.99 

14.10 

1913.  In  1913  Gt. 

1913.  In  W.  Europe 

France  . 

6.86 

9.10 

Britain  produced 

production  in- 

Belgium  . 

2.43 

3-80 

10%  ;  in  1928  she 

creased  31%  in 

Luxemburg  . . 

I-3I 

2.52 

produced  only  8% 

same  period. 

U.S.A . 

31  30 

51.00 

of  world’s  total. 

Australia- 

Canada-India 

1.11 

2.17 

World’s  Total 

(including  other 

countries)  . . . 

73-13 

106.68 

•  From  "  Review  British  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,”  B.  Talbot — "  Iron  and 
Coal  Trades  Review,”  Jan.  25th,  1929. 
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On  the  contrary,  we  have  very  largely  followed  pre-War 
conditions  and  methods,  old-established  in  character,  of 
production  and  organisation.  This  torpescence  and 
stolidity  of  temperament  is  an  unfortunate  characteristic 
generally  of  those  in  control  of  our  heavy  industries  to¬ 
day,  and  in  an  increasing  respect  in  regard  to  coal 
mining.  Reduction  in  industrial  activity  is  also  due 
to  the  growth  abroad  in  many  countries  of  local  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  goods  which  we  used  to  export  to  them. 


TABLE  III. 


Great  Britain — Coal  Consumption  (1  =  1,000,000  Tons). 


1913 

1925 

1928 

Internal  Con¬ 

sumption  : 

Gas  works  . 

Electric  power  .... 

Railways  . 

Pig-iron  works  . . . 
Steel  &  iron  works 

Collieries . 

Domestic  . 

General  trades  .... 
Miscellaneous  .... 

Tons. 

16.7 

4-9 

13.2 

21.2 

10.2 
18.0 
40.0 
57-7 

7-1 

0/ 

/o 

9 

3 

8 

12 

5 

10 

19 

30 

4 

Tons. 

16.45 

8.08 

13  36 

12.03 

9.26 

15  42 

40.00 

53-8i 

5-49 

TBetween  1913  and  1925  the 
loss  in  cargo  coal  is : — 

7° *5  -  Europe,  19.6  m.  tons, 

total  Africa,  1.12  m.  tons. 

V  S.  America,  2.62  m.  tons. 

The  figures  for  1927  are  not 
given,  as  they  are  not  a 
reliable  index,  due  to 
coal  stoppage  in  1926. 
1928,  however,  approxi¬ 
mates  very  closely  to 
1925. 

Tons. 

Total . 

172.0 

Export : 

Cargo  . 

Bunkers . 

Coke,  patent  fuel  . 

73-4) 
21.0  ■ 
4.0) 

98.4  Total. 

50.8) 
16.4  - 
3-3  j 

50  0  \ 

Tons. 

68. 73Total  Exports 
or  a  loss  of  31.5% 
in  export  trade 
comparing  1928 
with  1913. 

Total  output . . 

00 

N 

244.4 

240-73 

Note  (a)  The  above  table  shows  the  following  loss  in  consumption  comparing 
1913  with  1928,  viz. :  (i)  Internal  Consumption — 17  m.  tons.  (2)  Ex¬ 
port — 29.7  m.  tons  ;  total  46.7  m.  tons.  (3)  Loss  in  bunker  consumption 
4.27  m.  tons. 

(fc)  Reparation  Coal  and  Coke. — ^Annual  delivery  from  Germany — 13.2  m. 
tons — 9.3  m.  tons  coal ;  3.9  m.  tons  coke. 

The  world’s  coal  output  has  increased  from  1,340.65 
million  tons  in  1913  to  1,480  million  tons  in  1927.  Nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  shows  a  decrease  in  output 
of  30  million  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain’s  share  was 
II  million  tons,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the.  decreased  output. 
Though  coal  as  a  source  of  power  is  steadily  losing  ground, 
there  has  been  a  world’s  increase  in  coal  consumption 
of  over  100  million  tons  since  1913  to  date.  Tables  I  and 
II  are  self-explanatory.  Table  III  indicates  where  our  loss 
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of  coal  output  has  occurred.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
heaviest  loss  is  in  regard  to  export  coal  in  the  European 
market.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
competition  of  export  American  coal  in  Continental 
markets,  as  of  the  13^  million  tons  from  U.S.A.  sent  abroad 
in  1928  the  bulk  went  to  Canada.  There  is  a  world’s 
over-production  of  coal  to-day,  and  the  competition  for 
business  in  Europe  at  present  is  intense  and  severe.  It 
requires  both  the  highest  organisation  in  industry 
regarded  as  a  national  organic  industrial  unit,  and  the 
finest  and  most  modern  plant  and  methods  of  intensive 
mining  to  give  the  lowest  costs  of  production  of  the  raw 
product — coal.  The  only  monopoly  we  have  in  this 
country  to  assist  us  to  regain  our  competitive  position, 
apart  from  the  personnel  of  our  workers,  is  the  natural  dis¬ 
position  of  our  coalfields,  industrial  centres,  and  compara¬ 
tively  short  hauls  in  transportation.  It  may  be  stated 
quite  definitely  that,  though  we  have  some  of  the  best 
equipped  and  finest  coal  mines  in  the  world,  the  general 
level  as  regards  mechanisation  of  plant  and  engineering 
methods  in  this  country  is  sadly  behind  that  of  our  com¬ 
petitors.  The  organisation  of  the  industry  as  evidenced 
in  salesmanship,  marketing  schemes,  etc.,  is  deplorable. 
The  only  marketing  scheme  of  the  three  in  existence 
possessing  any  sound  constructive  policy  is  the  Scottish 
one,  as  it  regulates  its  coal  supply  from  the  most  economic 
producers. 


{a)  Production 

From  the  point  of  view  of  natural  conditions  this 
country  enjoys  an  unparalleled  position  the  world  over. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Midland  coal¬ 
fields  the  whole  of  our  coal-producing  counties  have  a 
seaboard.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  output  is  situated  in 
one  or  other  of  the  great  concentrations  of  industrial 
population  and  in  counties  with  a  seaboard.  Of  the  total 
output  40  per  cent,  is  in  definite  coastal  areas.  The 
average  length  of  haul  or  railway  transit  for  export  coal  is 
twenty-five  miles,  for  land  sale  fifty-five  miles,  and  for  all 
freight  traffic  fifty-four  miles.  London,  representing  about 


TABLE  IV. 

Coal  Output,  Costs  of  Production  and  Proceeds  for  September  (Quarter,  1928  ^from  the  Mines  Department). 
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Summary  for 

Great  Britain. 

Tons. 

53,553,053 

3,044,470 

1,047,137 

49,460,446 

s.  d. 

0  5.99 

1  6.83 

2  9.09 

0  1.08 

0  6.00 

14  5.08 

U  0.01 

14  4.17 

13  0.06 

1  4.11 

A  ^  lO 

A  CD  CO 
^ift^QO 

lO  0  •ft 

X  C0  0 

ffS” 

o»  . 

i 

23,491,618 

3,880,496 

6,818,566 

223,018 

1,255,037 

35,668,735 

187,313 

35,481,422 

32,161,851 

3,319,571 

■jasjaoios  Jp  'ueaa 
JO  jsajoj  ‘lojsug 

‘ajiqsdojqs  ‘s»«lS 

S  'jnaji  ‘saiBM 
'N 

Tons. 

2,466,206 

168,683 

41,243 

2,256,280 

s.  d. 

10  6.09 

1  8.34 

2  8..34 

0  1.00 

0  6.05 

15  5.91 

0  1.00 

15  4.82 

14  0.06 

1  4.76 

44,290 

1,096,015 

2,717,543 

212,616 

cwts. 
18.15 
s.  d. 

8  8.69 

•S0ns  *N 
pire 

‘ojiqs3q3 

*bonvj 

Tons. 

4,301,263 

393,700 

34,780 

3,873,783 

s.  d. 

12  3.60 

1  9.37 

3  10.77 

0  1.11 

0  6.00 

18  7.75 

0  1.65 

18  6.10 

15  10.33 

2  7.77 

99,949 
1,878  017 
5,143,047 
334,426 

cwts. 

16.73 

I.  d. 

9  3.17 

‘Miqs 

-)10ia\jbX\ 

•dSBq3  jfoouueo 

‘ajiqsXqjad  *S 

Tons. 

2,906,238 

174,239 

64,484 

2,667,515 

O»<0  CO  0  ^ 

.CO  r-  QO  ^ 

*0  ift  00  CO*  ^  -o* 

0 

15  2.22 

0  0.48 

15  1.74 

14  5.17 

0  8.57 

53,107 

1,015,005 

2,842,806 

198,358 

cwts. 
20.45 
s.  d. 

9  9.66 

•suoN 

pun 

ajiqsXqjaci 

tllJoN 

Tons. 

5,911,855 

336,576 

135,533 

5,439,746 

s.  d. 

9  6.52 

1  3.43 

2  5.77 

0  1.09 

0  4.41 

fc  X 

o5  d 

CO  0 

13  8.41 

12  10.73 

0  9.68 

^  00  ^  Vfl 
»  «  CO  X 

CO  X  CO 

SSSSJJ 

09<0 

ciV 

cwts. 
23.69 
s.  d. 

10  4.84 

•ajiqsqjOA 

Tons. 

10,058,231 

496,917 

234,607 

9,326,707 

s.  d. 

9  7.84 

1  1.85 

2  0.29 

0  1.07 

0  4.66 

14  0.71 

0  1.13 

13  11.58 

12  7.51 

1  4.07 

167,074 

3,590,259 

9,007,710 

778,727 

cwts. 
22.33 
s.  d. 

9  11.94 

•(8r.6I  ‘  too 
-Idas  '-anv) 
qinomuojv 

puB  s^lBAX 
q^nos 

Tons. 

9,732,960 

550,284 

154,026 

9,028,650 

s.  d. 

10  4.0 

1  11.87 

2  7.88 

0  1.08 

0  8.23 

15  9.06 

0  1.53 

15  7.53 

13  11.46 

1  8.07 

148,440 

4,430,825 

9,715,322 

523,771 

cwts. 
20.04 
s.  d. 

9  7.23 

•lUBqjntl 

Tons. 

8,237,992 

226,546 

242,483 

7,768,963 

s.  d. 

7  10.0 

1  7.32 

2  11.67 

0  1.06 

0  6.02 

13  0.07 

13  0.07 

11  11.16 

1  0.91 

124,208 

2,673,915 

7,630,483 

516,267 

cwts. 
21.59 
s.  d. 

7  11.71 

■pUBI 

-aaqiun 

-qjjoM 

Tons. 

2,880,332 

105,470 

08,065 

2,676,797 

s.  d. 

7  2.65 

1  5.80 

2  10.15 

0  1.08 

0  6.21 

12  1.89 

12  1.89 

10  0.95 

3 

«  1 

42,926 

979,849 

2,637,144 

189,576 

cwts. 
21.84 
s.  d. 

7  3.95 

•pUBIJOOS 

Tons. 

7,056,976 

593,055 

41,916 

6,422,005 

s.  d. 

8  7.10 

1  6.84 

2  2.66 

0  1.10 

0  6.95 

•ft  ^ 
cd  ^ 

c  d 

CO  0 

12  11.71 

11  10.27 

-  1 

86,574 

2,464,538 

5  995,381 
'192,710 

cwts. 
23.54 
s.  d. 

9  2.44 
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one-fifth  of  the  consuming  population  of  the  kingdom, 
receives  53  per  cent,  of  fuel  by  rail  and  47  per  cent,  by 
sea.  As  regards  our  Continental  competitors,  the  Belgian 
coalfields  are  over  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  French  coal¬ 
fields  thirty-five  to  seventy  miles,  German  coalfields  100  to 
150  miles.  Due  to  the  disposition  of  the  Ruhr  coalfield 
in  relation  to  the  Rhine  and  inland  waterways,  Germany 
enjoys  the  most  favourable  conditions  after  ourselves  as 
regards  export  trade.  Polish  coal  is  nearly  400  miles 
from  the  sea,  but  a  preferential  railway  rate  is  given  to  the 
industry  for  export  coal,  13.3  million  tons  being  exported 
out  of  a  total  production  of  40  million  tons  in  1928. 
Iron  and  steel  production  is  also  favourably  situated 
as  regards  concentration  of  the  population,  proximity 
of  coalfields  and  the  leading  ports  of  the  country. 
Continental  transport  conditions  for  iron  and  steel  are 
not  so  good  as  for  coal.  We  are  not  making  the  best  use 
of  our  natural  conditions  by  a  long  way.  Table  IV 
(p.  777)  shows  the  cost  of  producing  coal  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30th,  1928. 
It  may  be  explained  “  proceeds — commercial  disposals”' 
means  what  is  usually  termed  the  average  selling  price, 
which  is  arrived  at  as  follows :  In  mechanically  cleaning 
and  sizing  of  coal  in  colliery  screening  plant  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  run  of  mine  coal  is  graded  into  various  qualities 
as  below : — 


TABLE  V. 


Quality  of  Product. 

Per  cent. 
Produced. 

Size. 

Best  Deep  Coal,  6.7%  ;  Bright  Coal,  1.0%  ; 

i 

Spires,  4.7% ;  Elected,  7.2% ;  Hard 

1  30.0% 

Usually  over 

Ryder,  5% ;  Screened  Steam,  2.7% ; 
Miner’s  Coal,  2.7%  .. 

9"  cube. 

Spire  Cobbles,  1.0%  ;  Cobbles,  29.5% 

3° -5% 

9'  to  3^'  cube. 
3j'  to  F  cube. 
1'  to  dust. 

Aker’s  nuts,  12.5%  ;  D.S.  Nuts,  8.0% 

20.5% 

Slack 

18.9% 

Each  of  the  above  qualities  has  a  different  selling 
price,  and  it  is  the  average  selling  price  of  the 
total  product  in  its  relation  to  costs  of  production  that 
governs  the  economic  position  of  the  colliery.  The  above 

(i)  Table  IV,  No.  13. 
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represents  average  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible, 
though  there  is  no  systematic  commercial  classification  or 
grading  of  British  coals.  The  traditional  statement  of 
our  industrialists  where  labour  costs  form  72  per  cent,  or 
over  of  the  total  costs  of  production  is  that  it  is  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  industry  that  governs  the  wages  paid,  and 
production  costs  therefore  are  governed  largely  by  wages. 

Whilst  not  denying  an  economic  germ  of  truth  in  the 
statement,  so  traditional  is  the  remark,  so  redolent  of  the 
past  dim  ages  of  industrial  administration  that  one  feels 
inclined  to  add  “  sic  fert  fabulaT  The  real  position  is  that 
with  efficient  organisation  and  intensive  mechanised  mining 
methods  the  increased  unit  output  of  the  worker  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  lowering  the  cost  of  production. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  a  colliery  recently  under 
the  author’s  management,  and  show  the  effect  of  increased 
output  per  man  shift  on  normal  costs  of  production.  They 
are  prior  to  the  stoppage  of  1926  and  refer  to  the  “  seven- 
hour  shift”  only. 

TABLEiVI. 


Item. 


Output — cwts.  per  man  per  shift  fall 
employees). 


18  cwts. 

i6i  cwts. 

15  cwts. 

Wages — underground 

9/0.1 

9/10.47 

10/8.7 

surface 

2/8.3 

2/11.8 

3/0.0 

Stores  and  timber  . . 

10.2' 

1/4-4 

1/3.8 

Royalties  and  general  charges 

1/3-5 

1/38 

1/5.2 

Boiler  fuel  . .  . .  . .  •  . . 

31 

30 

2.9 

Worker’s  coal-allowance  . . 

6.4 

6.3 

7-4 

Miners'  Welfare  Fund  (id.  per  ton) 

I.O 

I.O 

1.0 

Total  cost  per  ton 

14/8.6 

16/4.7 

*7/5-0 

Following  the  return  to  the  “eight-hour  shift”  the  out¬ 
put  per  man  shift  increased  2.22  cwt.  with  a  decreased  cost 
of  production  of  nearly  35.  per  ton  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Referring  to  Table  IV  (p.  777),  attention  is  drawn  to 
Scotland,  due  to  the  high  output  per  man  shift  and  rela¬ 
tively  good  wages  paid,  coupled  with  low  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Scotland  is  the  home  of  machine  mining,  over  55  per 
cent,  of  her  output  being  mechanically  mined  or  got  (96.5 
electric  power)  as  compared  with  18  per  cent,  for  the  rest  of 
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the  kingdom.  It  is  due  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  Scot¬ 
tish  engineers  that  extremely  difficult  conditions,  owing  to 
the  average  thinness  of  the  coal  seams,  are  successfully  dealt 
with.  Seams  from  i3in.  thick  are  worked,  and  at  Kings- 
hill  Colliery  of  the  Coltness  Iron  Co.  an  output  of  2  tons 
per  man  shift  (all  employees)  is  obtained  from  a  2ft.  2in. 
to  3ft.  thick  seam  by  means  of  improved  underground 
mechanisation  and  mining  methods.  By  what  is  known  as 
the  panel  retreating  system  at  Cannock  Chase  Colliery  Co. 
an  output  of  220  tons  per  day  from  80  yards  of  face,  or 
14  tons  per  shift  per  man  producing  on  the  coal  face,  is 
secured  in  the  Bass  seam  4ft.  6in.  thick.  By  ordinary 
methods  of  hand  getting  the  corresponding  figure  would 
be  2.8  to  3  tons  per  man  shift,  as  against  14  tons  mechani¬ 
cally  got.  The  system  results  in  better  working  conditions, 
efficient  supervision,  and,  due  to  high  output  per  man  shift, 
low  costs  of  production.  The  panel  retreating  system  of 
work  is  highly  developed  at  Coventry  Colliery,  Warwick¬ 
shire  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  where  an  overall  output  per  man 
shift  (all  employees)  of  30  cwt.  is  obtained.  Another 
advantage  in  this  case  dealing  with  a  thick  seam  (over 
20ft.)  is  that  relatively  little  waste  of  coal  occurs.  Com¬ 
pare  these  figures  with  the  average  of  21.13  cwt,  for  the 
whole  kingdom  in  Table  IV. 

The  coal  measures  in  the  Ruhr  coalfield,  Germany, 
are  subjected  to  excessive  folding  in  numerous  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  folds  and  overlaps.^  The  general  system 
of  underground  development  is  by  means  of  a  series 
of  carefully  graded  horizontal  drives  in  the  rock 
from  the  shaft  sides  at  vertical  intervals  of  100  metres. 
The  panel  system  of  development  is  followed,  form¬ 
ing  panels  450  metres  in  width.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  mechanisation  of  German  mining 
underground,  coupled  with  such  methods  of  development, 
is  more  astonishing  than  the  surface  plant.  Over  85  per 
.cent,  of  the  Ruhr  output  is  obtained  by  machine  mining, 
and  the  use  of  underground  compressed  air-operated  coal 
conveyors  is  universal  wherever  required.  Where  the  per¬ 
centage  of  surface  labour  is  12  to  26  per  cent,  in  England, 

(i)  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  December  28th,  1928. 
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in  the  Ruhr,  due  to  mechanisation  of  surface  plant,  only 
8  to  12  per  cent,  is  so  employed.  The  net  result  is  that 
the  overall  output  per  man  shift  (all  employees)  is  from 
26  to  29  cwt. — a  figure  much  in  excess  of  our  own  and  that 
for  a  shorter  shift  than  worked  in  this  country.  In  addition 
the  piece  workers  are  enjoying  better  wages  per  shift  than 
our  own  men,  averaging  nearly  lo^.  6d.  per  shift.  Their 
output  per  man  shift  has  increased  26  per  cent.,  comparing 
1913  with  1928.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  end 
of  the  War  Germany  was  faced  with  an  annual  loss  of 
50  million  tons  of  coal,  including  total  loss  of  exports,  and 
40  per  cent,  of  her  coal  reserves.  France  only  had  at  the 
same  time  12  per  cent,  of  her  pre-War  output  left  due  to 
the  damage  done  to  her  collieries  lying  in  the  zone  of 
hostilities.  Surely  our  difficulties  have  not  been  so  bad 
as  those  of  France  and  Germany  since  the  early  days  of 
1919.^  The  outlook  in  this  country  lies  in  a  revision  of 
mining  methods  and  traditions.  Systematic  mining  de¬ 
velopment,  though  it  may  mean  a  longer  waiting  period  for 
a  return  on  capital,  involves  producing  ultimately  at  the 
most  economic  figure.  A  further  object-lesson  from  the  Ruhr 
industrialist  might  be  taking  smaller  amounts  as  dividends 
and  investing  a  larger  proportion  in  new  plant,  machinery, 
methods  and  organisation.  Good  wages  and  hard  work 
are  synonymous  terms  to  the  shrewd  employer,  and  it  is 
obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  costs  of  production  cannot 
be  reduced  by  lowering  wages.  72.2  per  cent,  of  U.S.A. 
output,  73  per  cent.  Belgian  output,  and  60  per  cent. 
French  output  is  obtained  by  mechanical  coal  getting  and 
machine  mining.  The  increased  output  per  man  shift  in 
the  Belgian  coal  industry  is  :  — 

1913.  Hewers  (pieceworkers)  3,160  Kgs. — all  employees  525  Kg.s. 

1928.  ..  4.320  „  ..  570  „ 

In  Poland  the  output  per  man  shift  (all  employees)  is 
26^  cwt.,  as  against  our  21.13  cwt.  (both  for  an  eight-hour 
shift).  The  Dutch  output  per  man  per  annum  has 
increased  from  272  to  277  tons.  Finally,  we  can  never 
hope  to  compete  by  increasing  hours  or  lowering  wages 
as  we  have  not  a  monopoly  of  this  form  of  lowering  costs 
of  production.  So  long  as  an  economic  shift  of  eight  hours 
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is  worked  our  hopes  lie  in  making  the  best  of  our  natural 
conditions,  the  quality  of  our  coals,  and  the  increased  unit 
production  of  our  miners,  together  with  proper  organisation 
of  the  industry.  Fields  for  great  economy  exist  generally 
in  colliery  steam  plants.  At  Whitehaven  Colliery  a  pul¬ 
verised  fuel  power  plant  installation,  utilising  a  low-grade 
fuel,  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  £7,000  per  annum,  or  equal 
to  (id.  per  ton  of  output.  Similar  good  results  have  been 
achieved  at  Pooley  Hall  Colliery  with  pulverised  fuel. 
Even  the  installation  of  modern  furnace  equipment  in 
Lancashire  boilers  can  result  in  substantial  economies. 

{b)  Marketing 

Coal  is  a  raw  product  and  its  future  potentialities  lie  in 
its  scientific  utilisation  and  marketing  in  its  most  profitable 
form.*  This  conception  of  its  present  and  future  pos¬ 
sibilities  is  fully  apparent  to  our  competitors.  It  is  not  so 
well  appreciated  in  this  country.  First  as  to  its  prepara¬ 
tion  as  a  clean  product — we  wash  or  clean  mechanically 
over  20  per  cent,  of  our  total  saleable  output.  In  Scotland 
34  per  cent,  is  so  treated,  and  in  S.  Yorkshire  nearly 
40  per  cent.  At  present  it  is  estimated  we  burn  5,000,000 
tons  of  removable  dirt  per  annum  under  boilers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  equalling  a  transport  cost  alone  of  ,£2,500,000.  In 
Germany  80  per  cent,  is  washed  and  cleaned,  and  in 
France  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  output.  In  the  preparation 
of  properly  classified  fuels  with  definite  calorific  standards, 
etc.,  we  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  our  competitors. 
The  same  to  a  greater  degree  holds  true  as  regards  the 
blending  of  coals  for  coking  in  the  production  of  coke  of 
a  uniform  character. 

As  regards  coking  or  high-temperature  carbonisation, 
20  per  cent,  of  our  coking  ovens  operating  to-day  are 
of  the  beehive  type,  in  which  all  the  valuable  residual  tars 
and  by-products  are  wasted  and  in  which  the  yield  of  coke 
is  14  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  modern  regenerative  by¬ 
product  oven.  The  owners  of  the  coking  industry  have 
been  strongly  censured  on  account  of  inefficient,  obsolete 

(i)  In  Germany  40  per  cent,  is  sold  as  a  raw  product ;  in  Great  Britain 
80  per  cent,  is  sold  as  a  raw  product. 
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plants,  high  costs  of  production,  and  the  poor  condition 
of  the  industry  compared  with  U.S.A.,  Germany,  etc.,  by 
the  National  Fuel  and  Power  Committee  in  September, 
1928.  Process  costs  of  coking  are  from  55.  to  7^.  per  ton 
more  than  our  competitors.  Labour  costs,  on  the  contrary, 
in  Germany,  which  is  a  modern  100  per  cent,  by-product 
industry,  rarely  exceeds  \id.  per  ton.  The  author 
inspected  the  latest  centralised  colliery  coking  plant  near 
Essen  last  September  for  coking  800,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  another  at  Gneisenau  Colliery  for  2,800  tons  per  day. 
The  intense  and  careful  attention  given  to  the  coking  and 
by-product  industry,  coupled  with  organisation  and  sales¬ 
manship,  has  resulted  in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  Ruhr 
mines  being  increased  by  13  per  cent.  In  the  German  steel 
industry  the  cost  of  coke  is  nil,  due  to  the  sales  of  by¬ 
products,  and  any  number  of  colliery  companies  are  coking 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  their  outputs.  What  this  means 
in  the  fuel  bill  to  an  iron  and  steel  works  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described  seeing  that  it  takes  26  cwt.  of 
coke  to  produce  one  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain. 
Coke  prices  to-day  are  from  i^js.  <)d.  to  i8^.  6d.  per  ton. 
Germany  avoids  this  by  centralised  co-ordinated  produc¬ 
tion  at  large  modern  steel  units  (five  have  an  output  equal 
to  60  per  cent,  of  Britain’s  output),  enabling  large  modern 
coking  plants  to  be  installed,  as,  for  example,  at  Hamborn, 
the  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  have  a  plant  of  4,500  tons  per  day 
capacity.  The  chief  exceptions  in  this  depressing  picture 
of  our  coking  industry  are  Messrs.  Newton  Chambers  and 
The  Consett  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  are  operating  economic 
units  of  the  most  modern  high-grade  silica  regenerative 
coke  oven  plants. 

As  regards  low-temperature  carbonisation,  at  present 
all  the  various  processes  in  use  suffer  from  the  same  dis¬ 
ability.  One  ingenious  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  the 
proposal  in  the  Press  recently  from  an  interested  person 
of  legislation  tantamount  to  compelling  householders  in 
the  London  area  to  use  smokeless  fuels.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  processes  under  favourable  conditions 
offer  a  return  on  the  money  invested.  Fuel  oil  from  coal 
has  to  compete  with  natural  oil,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
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how  it  can  be  produced  at  a  competitive  price.  It  is 
apparent  that  low-temperature  carbonisation  may  offer  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  in  certain  circumstances  in  the 
more  scientific  utilisation  of  fuel,  but  it  cannot  be  credited 
with  the  wholesale  importance  given  to  it  in  the  daily 
Press. 

(c)  Organisation 

From  the  point  of  view  of  organisation  the  coal  industry 
in  this  country  stands  in  a  very  poor  position  indeed,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  responsible  for 
the  present  position  of  the  industry.  We  require  a  national 
spirit  in  industry  to-day  for  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
of  effort.  The  factor,  or  wholesale  dealer,  buys  from  the 
colliery  salesman,  usually  working  on  a  basis  of  6d.  per  ton. 
He  may  sell  to  another  wholesale  dealer  or  to  a  merchant, 
who  may  sell  to  the  miserable  consumer  or  to  a  dealer  for 
the  bag  trade,  who  in  turns  retails  the  coal  to  the  public 
in  bags.  The  merchant  estimates  his  cost  of  distribution 
and  handling,  i.e.,  running  his  business,  at  lu.  per  ton; 
his  profits  are  usually  anything  from  about  i^.  per  ton  or 
upwards,  dependent  on  conditions  as  to  district,  quality  of 
fuel  sold,  etc.  In  numberless  cases,  therefore,  coal  passes 
through  four  hands  before  reaching  the  consumer.  Surely 
something  is  seriously  wrong  when  the  large  merchants  and 
distributors  make  respectable  profits,  meanwhile  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  being  ruined  and  the  industry  prostrated 
generally.  Such  a  sales  “  system  ”  is  a  scandal  (it  has  been 
described  as  commercial  hooliganism),  and  a  relic  of  the 
traditional  pre-War  period.  It  is  a  shocking  example  of 
commercial  intelligence  to  sell  at  under  cost  of  production, 
generally,  to  the  middleman  who  makes  a  profit  con¬ 
sistently.  Meanwhile  the  overdue  mechanisation  and 
modernisation  of  plant  and  mining  methods  are  very 
seriously  retarded  or  prevented.  As  regards  export 
coal,  it  is  costing  us  4s.  2d.  per  ton,  or  nearly 
so,  to  regain  our  export  trade !  Collieries  that  are 
not  members  of  the  present  Marketing  Scheme  are 
working,  and  have  been  working,  full  time,  whilst  those 
who  are  members  are  normally  working  short  time.  Mean- 
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while  the  consumer  foots  the  bill,  and  British  industry  does 
not  get  a  low-priced  fuel.  Our  coal  industry  is  threatened 
with  further  curtailment  during  the  next  decade.  The 
individualism  of  the  coal  owners,  their  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  unrestrained  competition  in  industry,  is  a  bar 
to  the  progressive  reorganisation  of  the  British  coal  trade. 
In  this  country  we  have  1,400  colliery  companies  repre¬ 
senting  over  2,000  mines  for  an  annual  output  of  240 
million  tons,  and  of  which  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  pits  pro¬ 
ducing  bituminous  coal  have  so  far  amalgamated.  In 
Germany  there  are  70  companies,  190  collieries,  for  an 
annual  output  of  152  million  tons.  There  is  the  West¬ 
phalian  Coal  Syndicate,*  to  whom  practically  the  whole 
output  of  the  Ruhr  mines  is  sold,  and  which  con¬ 
trols  the  sales  entirely  and  as  a  separate  organisa¬ 
tion.  The  same  applies  to  the  German  coking 
industry.  Abroad,  on  the  Continent,  the  legally  con¬ 
stituted  cartel  system  has  largely  eliminated  the  middle¬ 
man.  The  same  system  holds  true,  to  varying  degrees, 
with  all  our  competitors.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the 
sales  from  the  Netherlands  passes  through  one  office;  in 
Poland  the  Coal  Syndicate,  besides  having  working 
arrangements  as  to  foreign  markets  with  other  countries, 
also  has  reduced  the  commission  of  the  middleman  by  4  to 
5  per  cent.  The  same  control  exists  in  France  and 
Belgium.  Our  only  hope  is  for  a  national  sales  organisa¬ 
tion  of  a  much  more  organic  and  balanced  character  than 
the  present  marketing  systems  for  the  marketing  and  sales 
of  a  properly  controlled  and  classified  product.  Costs  of 
production  must  be  reduced,  and  the  present  phase  of  the 
industrial  revolution  will  inevitably  overtake  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  If  colliery  directorate  generally,  and  in  our  heavy 
industries  also,  does  not  take  due  cognisance  of  it  it  will  be¬ 
come  gradually  apparent  under  the  familiar  guise  of  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure,  with  a  consequent  longer  period  of  disaster 
to  the  industry.  Under  the  present  marketing  schemes 
(excepting  the  Scottish  one)  output  is  spread  over  all  the 
collieries,  and  supply  is  regulated  to  demand  to  stabilise 

(i)  The  formation  of  this  Syndicate  resulted  in  economies  to  the  extent 
of  30  per  cent. 

VOL.  CXXV.  N.S.  FF 
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prices.  It  is  a  profound  study  in  economics !  All  that 
can  be  said  for  the  schemes  is  that  they  show  signs  of 
cohesion  in  the  industry,  but  they  ignore  the  necessity  for 
reduction  in  production  costs.  What  is  most  necessary  is 
that  output  should  be  centralised  at  our  best-equipped  and 
most  modern  collieries.  They  should  work  full  time — loo 
per  cent,  capacity — to  give  us  the  necessary  supply  of  a 
competitive,  low-priced  fuel.  That  is,  the  supply  of  coal 
should  be  regulated  by  controlling  the  number  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  not  the  scale  of  their  production.  Such  a  system 
would  leave  the  door  open  to  the  fullest  improvements  and 
advances  in  machinery,  plant  and  methods  of  working  at 
our  finest  collieries,  connoting  intensified  production  of 
fuel  at  a  most  economic  figure.  At  present  ^  such  collieries 
are  normally  producing,  in  common  with  indifferent  ones, 
at  67.5  per  cent,  capacity,  and  that  by  a  marketing 
scheme !  An  industry  that  is  not  competitive  inter¬ 
nationally  will  largely  cease  to  exist.  It  is  the 
rational  conception  of  modern  economic  conditions 
that  requires  practical  acceptance  and  recognition  by 
means  of  “  horizontal  combines  ”  and  suitable  amalgama¬ 
tions  of  interests.  The  recent  amalgamation  in  the 
anthracite  industry  (over  90  per  cent,  output  under  one 
control).  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  the  Cotton  Com¬ 
bine,  etc.,  are  all  familiar  examples.  It  is  possible  to  save 
suitably  situated  collieries  from  extinction  by  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  colliery  interests.  At  the  Great  Western  Collieries 
in  South  Wales,  by  reconditioning  and  centralising  out¬ 
put  and  sinking  two  new  shafts,  a  10  per  cent,  increase 
in  output  was  secured  and  a  40  per  cent,  reduction 
in  the  number  of  employees.  A  further  saving  was  in 
coal  consumption  and  power  equal  to  4.4^^.  per  ton.  We 
have  an  organised  and  intelligent  foreign  competition  to 
meet  in  our  erstwhile  markets  on  the  Continent.  Our 
competitors,  with  modern,  well-equipped  plants,  not  State 
subsidised,  are  not  working  at  a  loss — none  of  them.  Their 
respective  Governments  have  every  intention  of  protecting 
their  home  markets,  and  if  necessary  putting  an  effective 
tariff  against  British  coal.  We  require  the  same  spirit 

(i)  April,  1929. 
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of  nationalism  in  our  industrial  life  to-day.  There 
is  little  or  no  unemployment  abroad  amongst 
foreign  coal  industries,  and  they  are  working  full 
time.  The  total  burden  of  rates  and  taxes  in  Germany  is 
much  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and  costs  of  production 
per  ton  are  similar  to  good  practice  here  in  England. 
Banks  should  take  a  broader  view  and  a  share  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  industries.  The  recently  formed  Cotton  Com¬ 
bine  is  almost  revolutionary  as  regards  one’s  previous  con¬ 
ception  of  industrial  finance  in  this  country,  and  banking 
interests  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  step  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  one  of  our  most  important  industries. 

Our  internal  consumption  has  seriously  decreased, 
due  to  the  condition  of  our  iron  and  steel  industries, 
which  are  suffering  from  obsolete  plants,  similar  lack 
of  balance  to  the  coal  industry,  lack  of  co-ordination, 
and  inability  of  those  in  control  to  envisage  modern 
economic  conditions.  Safeguarding  should  not  be  given 
to  these  industries,  as  Lord  Melchett  remarks,  “  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  give  a  binding  undertaking  to  re¬ 
organise  themselves  on  a  modern  basis.”  At  present,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Herbert  Lawrence,  it  would  be  a  case 
of  “  safeguarding  inefficiency  due  to  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  iron  and  steel  plants  being  ill-adapted  to 
meet  modern  competition.”  With  this  proviso  safe¬ 
guarding,  as  applied  to  these  industries,  is  most  necessary, 
and  even  imperative,  as  we  have  lost  competitive  power 
in  the  world’s  markets. 


I 


MINORITIES  IN  SERBIAN  MACEDONIA 
By  Margaret  Hasluck 

It  is  at  present  even  more  than  usually  interesting  to  con¬ 
sider  how  the  Serbs  are  faring  in  Serbian  Macedonia. 
Not  only  has  their  government  of  Croatia,  the  other  weak 
spot  in  the  Yugoslav  kingdom,  come  to  grief,  but  certain 
important  Bulgars  have  recently  taken  opposite  sides  on 
the  Macedonian  question.  On  the  one  hand,  gross  mis- 
government  by  the  Serb  (and  Greek)  masters  of  Mace¬ 
donia  is  alleged  by  the  Bulgars  who  fled  from  Macedonia 
to  Bulgaria  after  the  Balkan  wars  and  formed  themselves 
into  the  notorious  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organisa¬ 
tion  of  Bulgaria.  On  the  other  hand,  Monsieur  Liapcheff, 
the  wise  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  who  is  himself  a 
refugee  from  Resna  in  Serbian  Macedonia,  has  lately 
rebuked  the  members  of  the  M.R.O.  both  for  their  aims 
and  their  methods,  and  he  has  marooned  their  most  ardent 
partisan.  General  Vulkoff,  in  the  Bulgarian  Legation  at 
Rome,  where  he  can  do  little  to  further  their  cause.  What, 
then,  is  the  position  in  Serbian  Macedonia  about  which 
Monsieur  Liapcheff  and  his  fellow-refugees  differ.^ 

Nothing  could  apparently  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
present  demands  of  the  members  of  the  M.R.O.  Pro¬ 
fessing  to  accept  the  fate  which  divided  Macedonia 
between  Greece  and  Serbia  as  the  results  of  the  Balkan 
and  European  Wars,  they  have  publicly  stated  that  they 
and  theirs  would  live  peaceably  under  Serbian  (and  Greek) 
rule  if  only  the  Serbs  (and  Greeks)  would  grant  their  Bul¬ 
garian  subjects  in  Macedonia  the  untrammelled  use  of 
their  own  language  in  their  churches,  schools,  and  news¬ 
papers.  In  other  words,  they  seem  to  claim  nothing  but 
the  minority  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
minority  clauses  of  the  peace  treaties,  which  the  Serbs 
(after  some  delay)  and  the  Greeks  signed. 

By  examination,  however,  the  demands  of  the  M.R.O. 
can  be  proved  less  simple,  necessary,  and  innocuous  than 
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they  sound.  In  the  first  place,  what  brand  of  “  their  own  ” 
church  do  the  revolutionaries  want?  In  the  free  days  of 
Turkish  rule  over  Macedonia  the  Patriarchist  Bulgars, 
who  acknowledged  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  had  their 
church  services  conducted  in  Greek,  outnumbered  (and 
quarrelled  bitterly  with)  the  Exarchists,  who  deserted  the 
Greek  Patriarch  for  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  after  the  latter’s 
institution  in  1870  and  had  their  church  services  con¬ 
ducted  in  Bulgarian.  Many  of  the  modern  revolutionaries 
belong,  or  belonged,  to  the  Patriarchist  ranks.  Would 
they  be  content  with  Greek  services  in  Serbian  Mace¬ 
donia?  Such  services  are,  of  course,  already  at  their 
disposal  in  Greek  Macedonia. 

Then  again,  is  it  likely  that  mere  possession  of  their 
minority  rights  would  turn  the  revolutionaries  into  peace¬ 
able  citizens  of  Serbia  and  Greece  ?  What  of  the  lessons 
of  the  past?  Any  guide-book  to  the  Balkans  of  Turkish 
times  mentions  the  existence  of  Bulgarian  schools, 
churches,  and  newspapers  in  all  the  towns  of  Macedonia. 
Otherwise  put,  when  Turkey  was  the  sitting  power,  the 
Macedonian  Bulgars  enjoyed  full  minority  rights.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Notoriously  nothing  but  constant 
Bulgarian  risings  in  Macedonia,  with  their  dreadful 
corollary  of  “  Bulgarian  atrocities  ”  by  the  Turks.  Would 
the  milder-mannered  Serbs  and  Greeks,  then,  succeed 
better  than  the  Turks  in  satisfying  the  Macedonian- 
Bulgars  with  a  sop  of  minority  rights? 

Besides,  the  withholding  of  minority  rights  cannot  be 
the  sole  cause  of  Macedonian  unrest.  Thousands  of 
Macedonian  Bulgars  are  misguided  enough  to  be  able  to 
live  happily,  in  spite  of  having  no  minority  rights,  under 
Serbian  and  Greek  rule.  Some  of  these  happy  Bulgars 
are  priests.  Realising  the  unwisdom  of  kicking  against 
the  pricks,  they  set  their  flocks  a  statesmanlike  example 
of  blending  with  their  rulers  even  in  details  like  keeping 
the  distinctively  Serbian  family  festival  of  the  slava. 
Many  of  the  other  happy  Bulgars  of  Macedonia  are 
brothers  and  cousins  of  the  refugees  who  now  agitate 
in  Bulgaria.  Monsieur  Liapcheff  himself  has  near  rela¬ 
tives  still  living  under  Serbian  rule  at  Resna.  It  is  almost 
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a  rule  in  the  Balkans  that,  when  the  truculent  members  of 
a  family  are  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  they  leave  behind 
brothers  or  cousins  of  a  milder  or  more  reasonable  temper 
to  keep  hold  on  the  family  property.  When  they  have 
secured  pardon  for  their  ebullitions  of  truculence,  or  have 
themselves  been  mellowed  by  age,  they  return  to  the 
family  nest  which  their  milder  relatives  have  kept  warm 
and  intact.  Conformably  to  this  practice,  it  would  not 
be  in  the  least  surprising  if  thirty  years  hence  some  hot¬ 
heads  of  the  M.R.O.  of  to-day  were  found  spending  a 
peaceful  old  age  under  the  Serbian  flag. 

The  fact  is  that,  lack  of  minority  rights  and  all,  Serbian 
Macedonia,  our  chief  theme,  is  not  a  bad  place  for  natives 
to  live  in.  Trade  is  flourishing,  as  is  shown  by  such 
tokens  as  the  recent  doubling  in  area  of  the  town  of  Skop- 
lije  (Uskub)  and  the  construction  of  the  giant  railway 
station  at  Gradsko,  south  of  Skoplije.  True,  Monastir 
(Bitolj)  is  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  but  the  wars 
that  have  recently  raged  round  it,  and  not  Serbian  mis¬ 
rule,  are  responsible.  In  Turkish  times  half  the  town 
traded  between  Salonica  and  Albania  or  South-West  Mace¬ 
donia.  But  the  treaties  that  concluded  the  Balkan  wars 
interposed  political  frontiers  between  Monastir  and  its 
Albanian  and  Southern  Macedonian  trade,  and  the  customs 
dues  levied  at  the  new  frontiers  ate  seriously  into  profits. 
Then  came  the  European  War,  during  which  two-thirds 
of  the  town  were  battered  down.  Their  profits  diminished 
by  the  changes  of  frontier;  many  traders  decided  to  re¬ 
build  their  homes  where  they  could  evade  at  least  some  of 
the  new  customs  dues.  Those  concerned  with  the 
Albanian  trade  settled  at  Fiorina  in  Greek  Macedonia, 
and  the  others  at  Kozani. 

Not  only  is  trade  flourishing  in  Serbian  Macedonia, 
Monastir  apart,  but  the  Serbs  are  deliberately  trying  to 
better  the  agricultural,  hygienic,  and  cultural  conditions 
there,  and  to  bring  them  up  from  the  Turkish  to  the  Serbian 
level.  To  improve  the  agriculture,  new  breeds  of  cattle 
and  sheep  have  been  introduced,  and  iron  ploughs  have 
been  sent  to  replace  the  old  wooden,  shallow-ploughing 
implements.  The  famous  Serbian  pig  has  invaded  every 
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village.  Agricultural  officials  are  stationed  at  local  centres 
and  tour  their  districts,  giving  individual  advice  and  public 
lectures  on  improved  methods  of  farming.  Not  all  of  these 
officials  come  from  Serbia  or  other  parts  of  Yugoslavia. 
Some  are  Czechoslovaks,  for  example.  On  the  social 
side,  the  Serbian  Government  has  installed  Government 
doctors  in  certain  towns,  who  are  salaried  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  doctor  the  poor  free,  and  charge  small  fees  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay.  Not  all  these  doctors  are  Serbs. 
At  Dibra  (Serbian  Debar)  a  Dane  from  Reykjavik  in 
Iceland  is  the  State  doctor.  Here  and  there,  too,  among 
the  villages  small  dispensaries  exist,  where  medical  and 
hygienic  advice  and  simple  medicaments  are  given  gratis 
on  certain  days  of  the  week.  When  more  money  and  per¬ 
sonnel  are  available  these  social  services  will  be  increased. 

To  raise  the  cultural  level  of  Serbian  Macedonia  the 
Serbs  have  built  cinemas  and  often  arrange  concerts  and 
theatrical  performances  in  the  schools.  The  artists  are 
sometimes  touring  professionals,  sometimes  the  school¬ 
masters  and  functionaries  who  belong  to  the  more 
advanced  regions  of  Yugoslavia.  All  cultural  schemes 
have  a  threefold  aim.  They  are  meant  to  educate  the  local 
population,  to  impress  it  with  the  greatness  of  Serbia,  and 
to  provide  some  distraction  for  the  imported  officials. 
Their  effects  are  sometimes  queer  enough.  The  town  of 
Dibra  is  as  near  world’s  end  as  may  be,  yet  there,  with  a 
delicious,  sneaking  pride  in  their  Europeanisation,  aged 
Bulgars  who  have  never  seen  a  train  or  the  sea  go  nowadays 
through  the  ritual  of  leaving  their  capes  and  caps  in  the 
cloak-room  before  they  enter  the  concert-hall. 

Again,  the  native  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Macedonians  are 
fostered  by  the  Serbs.  Certain  ladies  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  embroideries  of  the  peasants,  and  King 
Alexander  himself  has  revived  the  craft  of  wood-carving, 
for  which  the  men  of  Dibra  were  famous  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  craft 
had  decayed  so  much  that  only  two  carvers  survived  some 
years  ago,  but  by  King  Alexander’s  directions  they  were 
taken  to  Skoplije  to  start  a  school  of  wood- carving  there. 

A  darker  side  to  the  picture  exists  unfortunately.  Com- 
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plaints  are  rife  in  Macedonia  that  too  much  of  the  money 
raised  there  by  taxation  is  spent  on  embellishing  Belgrade 
with  magnificent  Government  offices  and  on  providing  free 
education  for  the  youthful  Serbs  who  are  ultimately  to 
staff  these  offices,  while  too  little  is  spent  on  keeping  up 
the  roads  and  bridges  of  Macedonia  itself.  Moreover,  a 
traveller  sees  signs  of  fear  among  the  non-Serbs  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  hears  ugly  stories  of  their  ill-treatment  by 
Serbian  officials.  For  instance,  a  man  once  insisted  in 
talk  with  me  that  he  was  Serb  by  blood  and  nationality. 
And  then  he  was  stupid  enough  to  count  the  change  below 
his  breath  in  Vlach  when  I,  disbelieving  him  and  remem¬ 
bering  my  own  slowness  to  count  in  a  foreign  language, 
tested  him  by  giving  him  a  large  banknote  to  change.  He 
was  Vlach  by  blood,  but  did  not  care  to  confide  so  much 
to  a  passing  stranger.  As  to  the  stories  of  ill-treatment 
by  Serbs,  some  are  no  doubt  untrue  or  grossly  exaggerated, 
as  so  many  stories  in  the  Balkans  are,  but  some  are  cer¬ 
tainly  true.  One  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  published, 
concerns  the  Macedonian  youths  who  were  imprisoned  in 
1927  at  Skoplije  for  pro-Bulgarian  propaganda.  The 
Serbs  themselves  have  admitted  that  they  beat  them 
savagely. 

For  such  regrettable  incidents  both  sides  are  to  blame. 
Only  too  often  the  Macedonian  Bulgars  show  themselves 
^dourly  obstinate  and  wilfully  obstructive,  even  in  agricul¬ 
tural  matters,  where  the  Serbian  Government  is  the  best  in 
the  Balkans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Serbs  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience  of  ruling  alien  nationalities,  and  they 
are  not  exactly  born  diplomatists.  Nor  do  they — or 
anyone  else  in  the  Balkans — wear  kid  gloves,  for  all 
Balkan  peoples  mistake  brutality  for  strength.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  imported  Serbian  officials  are  adversely  affected  by 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live  in  Macedonia.  They 
are  well  paid,  but  inadequately  housed.  The  official  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Governor  of  the  whole  Monastir  area  is  only 
one  small  bedroom  in  the  Prefecture,  and  few,  if  any, 
Governors  can  afford  to  hire  a  house  in  which  to  lodge  their 
families.  Thus  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  home  life,  no 
Governor  will  stay  long  enough  in  Macedonia  to  develop 
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a  real  interest  in  the  country  or  to  get  to  know  its  people 
sympathetically.  The  minor  officials  live  in  corresponding 
discomfort,  and  are  often  quartered  in  lonely  spots.  Dis¬ 
contented  and  uncomfortable,  the  imported  officials  of  all 
grades  are  naturally  irritable  and  keep  changing.  The 
native  Albanians  in  the  gendarmerie  and  the  native  Vlachs 
in  secretarial  posts  are,  of  course,  permanent. 

The  advantages  for  natives  of  living  in  Serbian  Mace¬ 
donia  seem,  however,  to  outweigh  the  drawbacks. 
Evidence  of  this  appears  not  only  among  the  thousands  of 
Bulgars  previously  mentioned,  but  also  among  certain 
Vlachs,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Albanians.  The  Vlachs  in  ques¬ 
tion  belong  to  the  large  Vlach  colony  which  existed  in 
Serbian  Macedonia  in  Turkish  times.  Many  of  them  had 
become  so  thoroughly  hellenised  that,  when  the  district  fell 
to  the  Serbs  soon  after  the  Balkan  wars,  they  emigrated 
and  settled  under  the  Greek  flag.  Now  many  of  these 
emigrants  regret  that  they  cannot  afford  a  second  uprooting 
in  their  lifetime.  If  they  could  they  would  forgo  their 
Greek  nationality  and  recross  the  border  into  prosperous 
Serbia.  As  for  the  Jews  under  discussion,  long  before  the 
building  boom  at  Salonica  was  over  they  had  begun  to 
leave  Salonica  and  the  hampering  rivalry  of  the  Greeks 
and  were  settling  in  Serbia,  particularly  at  Uskub.  Again 
for  economic  reasons,  the  whole  Albanian  tribe  of  Gusinje 
has  recently  abandoned  its  ancestral  home  in  the  mountains 
of  Albania  and  has  settled  in  Serbia  near  Prizrend.  The 
case  of  the  Turks  is  even  stranger.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  history  that  religious  pride  forbids  Mohammedans  to 
live  under  Christian  rule,  if  they  can  possibly  escape  from 
it.  In  the  usual  Mohammedan  way,  then,  many  Turks 
emigrated  to  Turkey  from  Serbian  Macedonia  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  European  War.  But  they  found  Mustafa 
Kemal  Pasha’s  reforms  even  more  distasteful  than 
Christian  rule,  and  numbers  of  them  have  already  returned 
to  Serbia.  More  would  return  but,  having  sold  their  farms 
before  emigrating  in  the  first  instance  and  having  dissi¬ 
pated  a  good  deal  of  their  capital  on  the  journey  to  Turkey, 
they  have  no  longer  the  means  to  pay  for  the  journey  back 
or  to  earn  their  living  if  they  came  back.  Thus  Bulgars, 
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Vlachs,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Albanians  all  bear  practical  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  blessings  of  Serbian  rule  without  minority 
rights.  The  cumulative  effect  of  their  testimony  is  to  make 
us  think  that  the  minority  rights  are  not  so  necessary  for 
happiness  in  Serbian  Macedonia  as  the  agitators  of  the 
M.R.O.  would  have  us  believe. 

Nor  are  these  rights  as  innocuous  as  they  appear  on 
the  programme  of  the  M.R.O.  Their  real  nature  may  best 
be  discerned  by  making  a  wider  survey  of  the  Macedonian 
problem  and  studying  the  fate  of  the  other  minorities  in 
both  Greek  and  Serbian  Macedonia.  Here  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  Greek  Macedonia  the  Bulgars  are  far 
inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Greeks  since  that  province  was 
flooded  with  Greek  refugees  from  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
in  Serbian  Macedonia  they  are  only  one  of  several 
minorities,  outnumbering  any  one  of  the  others  taken 
individually  but  less  numerous  than  the  others  taken 
collectively. 

In  Greek  Macedonia,  then,  the  Vlachs  and  Jews  enjoy 
full  minority  rights,  though  the  Bulgars  are  given  none. 
In  Serbian  Macedonia  the  various  minorities  fare  variously. 
The  Jews  have  their  synagogues  and  their  own  schools  and 
newspapers,  in  which  in  their  interesting  fashion  they  write 
their  Spanish  dialect  in  Hebrew  characters  in  complete 
freedom  on  condition  of  studying  Serbian  also  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  Vlachs  have  neither 
schools  nor  newspapers  in  their  own  Rumanian  dialect, 
but  they  have  their  own  churches,  the  concession  being  a 
Serbian  compliment  to  the  Rumanian  Queen  of  Serbia. 
The  Vlachs  generally  steer  clear  of  these  churches,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  Vlachs  of  Greece  do  of  their  schools  and 
churches.  In  both  countries  they  explain  frankly  that  it 
pleases  the  Greeks  and  Serbs  to  see  them  frequent  the 
church  of  the  country,  and  pleasing  their  rulers  is  good  for 
business,  their  chief  concern  in  life.  The  Greeks  and 
Orthodox  Albanians  of  Serbia  receive  no  minority  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  and  Mohammedan 
Albanians  are  free  to  worship  in  their  mosques  and  to 
drone  away  in  their  schools  at  Turkish  and  Arabic,  pro¬ 
vided  they,  like  the  Jews,  spend  some  time  per  day  over 
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Serbian,  They  may  also  print  a  certain  amount  of  news¬ 
paper  matter  in  Turkish.  The  Mohammedan  Albanians 
may  not  use  Albanian  in  schools  and  mosques.  The 
Mohammedan  sectarians  known  as  Bektashis  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  Serbian  rule.  Some  of  their  monasteries 
have  been  taken  from  them  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
formerly  Christian,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Bulgars  of 
Bulgaria  have  converted  the  Bektashi  monastery  of 
Kaliakra,  near  Varna,  to  Christian  use.  The  plea  is  not 
justified  by  the  facts,  but  is  sincerely  believed  by  the 
Serbs.  Our  survey  of  minority  rights  among  Mace¬ 
donian  minorities  thus  shows  that  Greece  gives  full  rights 
to  her  Jews  and  Vlachs  but  none  to  her  Bulgars,  and  that 
Serbia  allows  practically  full  rights  to  her  Jews  and  Turks, 
partial  rights  to  her  Vlachs  and  Mohammedan  Albanians, 
and  none  at  all  to  her  Bulgars,  Greeks,  or  Orthodox 
Albanians. 

When  we  search  for  an  explanation  of  these  anomalies 
we  discover  certain  geographical  analogies  to  them.  The 
mother-country  of  the  Jews,  if  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at 
all,  is  distant  Palestine,  and  that  of  the  Turks  is  far 
removed  from  Serbian  Macedonia  at  least.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mother-countries  of  the  Albanians,  Greeks, 
Bulgars,  and  Vlachs  of  Serbia  lie  on  one  or  other  of  her 
frontiers.  Similarly,  the  Vlachs  of  Greece  are  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  mother-country,  and  the  Bulgars  are 
near  theirs.  It  thus  appears  that  both  Greece  and  Serbia 
have  given  their  minority  rights  to  such  of  their  minorities 
as  have  their  mother-country  some  distance  away,  and 
have  refused  them  to  those  minorities  whose  mother- 
country  is  near. 

The  reason  for  this  invidious  distinction  is  the  inveterate 
habit  of  each  of  the  Balkan  countries  of  carrying  on 
nationalist  propaganda  through  the  agency  of  schools, 
churches,  and  newspapers  using  its  language.  An 
eminent  Bulgarian  historian  is  explicit  on  the  point.  In 
the  somewhat  ingenuous  preface  to  one  of  his  books  he 
remarks  that  the  Bulgars  of  Bulgaria  had  won  their  free¬ 
dom  from  the  Turkish  yoke  by  quietly  undermining 
Turkish  authority  by  means  of  schools  and  churches  that 
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used  the  Bulgarian  language.  That  is  to  say,  an  im¬ 
portant  Bulgar  admits  that  Bulgars  in  the  past  made 
deliberate  use  of  their  schools  and  churches  for  nationalist 
propaganda.  The  Serbs  and  Greeks  have  no  need,  how¬ 
ever,  to  read  the  preface  in  question.  Every  Balkan 
guide-book  of  Turkish  date  shows  that  Macedonia  was 
studded  with  Serb  and  Greek  schools  and  churches  as 
well  as  with  Bulgarian.  The  Serbs  and  Greeks  know 
best  why  this  was  so. 

Now  during  their  brief  existence  as  independent  powers 
all  the  Balkan  States  have  had  to  fight  so  often  with  their 
neighbours  for  their  lives  that  they  have  come  to  think  of 
their  neighbours  mainly  as  potential  enemies  and  invaders 
of  their  territory.  In  the  event  of  such  an  invasion  the 
invaders  would  be  glad  to  find  as  many  co-nationals  as 
possible  in  the  invaded  territory.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
interest  of  the  potential  invaders  of  Greece  or  Serbia  to 
fan  the  flame  of  nationalism  among  their  co-nationals 
within  Greek  and  Serbian  territory.  It  is  even  more  to 
the  interests  of  Greece  and  Serbia  to  damp  down  this 
flame.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  for  geographical  reasons 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  the  Turks  of  Turkey  are  not 
likely  to  quarrel  with  Serbia  and  to  invade  her  territory.  For 
the  same  reasons  the  Jews  and  Rumanians  are  unlikely  to 
invade  Greek  territory.  Hence  the  Serbs  feel  no  appre¬ 
hensions  about  their  Jews  and  Turks,  and  the  Greeks  feel 
none  about  their  Vlachs  and  Jews.  Hence  the  Serbs  have 
given  their  Jews  and  Turks,  and  the  Greeks  have  given 
their  Vlachs  and  Jews,  complete  freedom  in  matters  of 
education  and  public  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  outside  Albanians  (as  allies  of  the 
Italians),  Bulgars,  Rumanians,  and  Greeks  may  one  day 
invade  Serbia,  and  that  the  Bulgars  may  one  day  invade 
Greece.  Therefore  the  Greeks  and  Serbs  are  afraid  of 
these  minorities,  and  have  denied  them  the  minority  rights 
of  whose  efficacy  in  subverting  an  alien  Government  they 
have  themselves  had  proof.  As  a  corollary,  it  now 
becomes  clear  why  the  Serbs  and  Greeks  remain  unmoved 
before  the  comparisons  sometimes  drawn  between  Wales 
and  Macedonia.  They  see  that  since  there  exists  no 
mother-country  of  Wales  to  menace  the  frontiers  of 
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England,  the  analogy  between  Wales  and  Macedonia  is 
fallacious. 

Our  study,  then,  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
different  minorities  live  in  Greece  and  Serbia  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  sheer  brutality  or  a  rancorous  desire  to  stamp 
on  a  fallen  enemy  which  prompts  the  Serbs  to  refuse  their 
Macedonian  Bulgars  their  minority  rights.  It  is  rather 
a  well-justified  fear  of  the  use  to  which  the  rights  would 
be  put. 

The  same  study  has  also  cast  light  on  Monsieur  Liap- 
cheff’s  recent  stand  against  the  M.R.O.  He  must  know 
that  the  minority  rights  are  not  so  innocuous  as  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  pretend,  that  the  cry  for  them  is  only  a  subtler 
version  of  the  former  cry  for  the  autonomy  of  Macedonia, 
and  that  this  autonomy  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  the  annexation  of  Macedonia  by  Bulgaria, 
as  the  autonomy  granted  to  Eastern  Rumelia  in  1878  led 
to  the  Bulgarian  annexation  of  that  province  in  1885.  But 
Monsieur  Liapcheff  is  conscious,  too,  that  he  who  would 
at  present  give  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria  must  break  the 
treaties  that  concluded  the  Balkan  and  European  Wars, 
and  also  that  no  “  Bulgarian  atrocities  ”  will  induce  the 
Western  Powers  to  move  against  Yugoslavia  as  they  did 
against  Turkey.  A  statesman,  not  a  visionary  or  a 
factious  agitator,  he  therefore  curbs  the  barren  strivings 
of  his  fellow-refugees. 

A  last  point  may  be  made.  In  their  fears  and  in  their 
policy  the  Serbs  seem  to  have  the  non-Bulgarian  element 
in  Macedonia  with  them.  The  following  incident  in 
Greece  is  significant.  Some  years  ago  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  Western  pressure,  imported  Bulgarian  school¬ 
books  into  Greek  Macedonia  for  use  in  its  Bulgarian 
villages.  Before  the  books  could  be  distributed,  certain 
Macedonians  seized  them  and  burned  them,  besides 
destroying  Bulgarian  property  at  Fiorina  and  Sorovich. 
Said  one  of  the  ringleaders  to  me  afterwards  :  “  We  want  no 
Bulgarian  Government  here.  The  schoolbooks  were  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  That’s  why  we  burned  them.” 
These  defenders  of  Greek  sovereignty  were  not  Greeks. 
They  were  Vlachs.  With  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
Albanians  the  Bulgars  are  friendless  in  the  Balkans. 


“  THROUGH  THE  IVORY  GATE  AND— 
GOLDEN” 

By  Alice  Ravenhill 

These  words  will  conceivably  conjure  up  in  many  minds 
a  vision  of  exquisite  Indian  or  Chinese  craftsmanship,  as 
it  reveals  each  detail  of  its  delicate  beauty  under  the 
brilliant  light  of  an  Oriental  sun,  performing,  meanwhile, 
its  function  as  guardian  of  mysteries  closely  shrouded  from 
curious  eyes.  But  the  ivory  gateway  now  to  be  considered 
is  no  such  example  of  unique  human  skill ;  though  in  the 
intricacy  of  its  structure  it  exceeds  the  marvellous  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  Taj  Mahal;  neither  is  it  to  be  seen  only  at  the 
cost  of  far  travel;  though,  in  truth,  it  guards  mysteries 
so  impenetrable  that  they  are  but  now  revealing  their 
secrets  under  the  pressure  of  modern  research. 

Surprise,  even  derision,  may  be  excited  when  the 
identity  of  this  ivory  gateway  with  the  human  teeth  is  dis¬ 
closed  ;  for  but  recently  has  its  vast  importance  to  human 
welfare  been  perceived,  and  the  world  at  large  is  so 
familiar  with  its  appearance,  whether  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  or  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation,  that  no  shame 
is  experienced  either  at  obvious  defects  in  its  structure  or 
at  unsightly  efforts  at  its  repair.  And  yet  the  details 
thereof  teem  with  interest,  whether  approached  from  the 
side  of  its  architectural  history  by  a  study  of  comparative 
anatomy,  or  from  that  of  the  philanthropist  concerned  with 
preventive  medicine  and  hygiene,  or,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  along  the  pathway  of  folklore  and  old  chronicles. 

The  existing  absence  of  interest  in  the  teeth  is  remark¬ 
able,  if  only  in  view  of  their  share  in  personal  appearance 
and  clear  articulation,  as  well  as  in  the  maintenance  or  loss 
of  health.  But  the  survival  of  many  quaint  superstitions 
and  curious  customs  associated  with  the  human  dental 
equipment  indicate  the  existence,  even  from  prehistoric 
times,  of  a  vivid  faith  in  their  influence  and  significance 
in  other  relations.  Thus,  in  the  remote  era  of  magical 
cults  the  teeth  were  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
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life  force,  and  little  imagination  is  required  to  picture  their 
value  as  assets  to  physical  efficiency,  when  the  only  food¬ 
stuffs  were  coarse  and  tough  in  texture.  Reminiscences, 
too,  of  our  own  nursery  days  will  suggest  the  part  played 
by  powerful  teeth  when  tools  and  weapons  were  non¬ 
existent  or  very  primitive,  and  hands  had  by  no  means 
attained  their  present  dexterity.  And  thus  arose  a  high 
estimate  of  the  value  of  even  one  tooth  to  its  owner. 

For  instance,  in  the  relatively  recent  Code  of  Edicts, 
issued  2100  B.C.,  by  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylonia,  a 
clause  sets  forth  that  “  his  teeth  will  be  knocked  out  who 
has  knocked  out  the  teeth  of  his  equal  ” ;  while  the  lesser 
indemnity  fixed  for  a  similar  offence  in  the  case  of  a  freed- 
man  is  rated  at  “  one-half  a  mina  of  silver,”  no  inconsider¬ 
able  compensation  when  payments  were  made  by  weight, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  metal  coinage.  Those  of  us 
who  were  reared  on  the  Old  Testament  will  recall  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  where  freedom  itself  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  only  amends  adequate  for  a  servant,  whether 
man  or  maid,  whose  master  has  smitten  his  or  her  teeth; 
and  many  centuries  later,  Cervantes  still  estimated  the 
value  of  a  tooth  to  exceed  that  of  a  diamond. 

Further,  the  importance  of  teeth  as  revealers  of  in¬ 
dividuality  or  as  characteristic  personal  features  was  not 
lost  upon  our  forefathers.  Thus  :  “  The  attire  of  a  man, 
and  the  laughter  of  his  teeth,  and  the  gait  of  a  man  show 
what  he  is,”  writes  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
and  in  the  description  of  his  son  Judah  by  the  dying 
patriarch,  Jacob,  mention  is  made  of  his  “milk-white 
teeth,”  a  feature  at  all  times  esteemed  for  its  aesthetic 
charm.  These  two  points  of  view  are  quaintly  reflected  in 
an  interesting  quotation  from  the  Saxon  Leechdoms,  a.d. 
500,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Lilian  Lindsey : 
“  This  Le-echcraft  for  human  teeth,”  it  runs,  “  which  the 
Greeks  name  ‘organon,’  that  is  in  our  language  ‘bliss,’ 
since  through  the  teeth  shall  bliss  upspring,  and  man’s 
dignity  and  all  necessity  is  on  the  teeth.” 

Even  the  fact  that  teeth  are  “  milk-white,”  however, 
has  failed  on  all  occasions  to  gratify  human  conceptions  of 
beauty  and  value.  And  so  tradition  affirms  that  the  Norse 
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God,  Heimdal,  son  of  Odin,  was  surnamed  “  Gullintanni,” 
because  he  was  enviably  endowed  with  a  complete  set  of 
golden  teeth,  before  any  question  could  be  raised  as  to 
their  possibly  artificial  origin.  It  is  also  on  record  that 
two  boys  who  lived,  the  one  in  Silesia  a.d.  1593,  the  other 
in  Poland  some  eighty  years  later,  were  each  credited 
with  the  eruption  of  one  golden  molar,  to  which  phenomena 
far-reaching  occult  significance  was  rapidly  attached. 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  all  concerned  when,  in  spite 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  miracle  in  the  earlier  case  by 
“  several  experienced  barbers  ”  retained  to  investigate  the 
miracle,  these  claims  were  proved  fraudulent.  Nowa¬ 
days  Art  assists  Nature  so  constantly  in  the  substitution 
of  golden  teeth  for  ivory  that  they  excite  scant  attention, 
and,  most  certainly,  lay  no  claim  to  the  exercise  of  magical 
influence. 

Mutilation  of  the  teeth  designed  to  enhance  their  beauty 
has,  however,  been  practised  from  prehistoric  times;  so 
also  has  their  decoration  with  studs  of  gold  or  even  with 
precious  stones,  inlaid  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering; 
customs  which  persist  in  some  countries  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  possible  that  this  conception  of  the  decorative  value 
of  the  teeth  underlies  the  usage  of  breaking  out  one  or 
more  front  teeth  in  sign  of  mourning,  still  found  in  Poly¬ 
nesia,  parts  of  Asiatic  Malaya,  among  several  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians,  and  elsewhere.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  it  is  combined  with  other  forms  of  self-mutilation. 
Even  more  inexplicable  is  the  fashion,  widespread  among 
the  Australian  natives,  the  Asiatic  Malays,  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  in  Papua,  of  breaking  out,  by  distinctly 
painful  methods,  the  upper  front  teeth  of  girls  of  marriage¬ 
able  age,  or  even  after  marriage.  This  extraction  of  one 
or  more  front  teeth  is  also  included  by  some  of  these 
peoples  in  the  endurance  tests  associated  with  their 
elaborate  puberal  rites,  when  it  ranks  as  a  religious  cere¬ 
mony.  A  similar  custom  is  reported  from  Equatorial 
Africa,  as  well  as  from  both  the  East  and  West  coasts. 
Dr.  Leo  Kanner  writes  that  the  Herero  women,  for 
example,  consider  this  artificial  deformity  such  an  enhance¬ 
ment  of  beauty  that  the  missionaries  were  quite  unsuccess- 
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ful  in  its  prohibition;  probably  because,  in  this  instance, 
the  mutilation  constitutes  a  tribal  mark,  only  those  being 
accounted  full  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  undergone 
the  operation.  The  Mashukulumbe  tribe  also  remove 
all  the  upper  front  teeth  at  puberty,  after  which  test  of 
manhood  youths  are  free  to  woo  girls,  who  say  “  that  men 
who  eat  with  all  their  teeth  are  like  horses,  and  no  girls 
will  have  horses  for  husbands.” 

The  extraction  of  teeth  as  a  form  of  punishment  has 
been  traced  back  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  the  old  Asiatic  civili¬ 
sations,  including  that  of  India,  and  among  the  pre- 
Christian  Egyptians  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  degrad¬ 
ing  and  disgraceful  penalties  for  crime.  It  continued  to 
be  inflicted  on  defaulters  in  respect  of  tribute  or  on  those 
guilty  of  felony  in  Mediceval  Europe,  when  the  fact  that 
to  eat  meat  in  Lent  also  laid  the  culprit  open  to  this  severe 
chastisement  for  his  misdemeanour  must  have  surely  acted 
as  a  deterrent  to  such  self-indulgence. 

Fiction  and  history  have  also  familiarised  their  readers 
with  that  painful  mode  of  persuasion  which  involved 
daily  extraction  of  one  tooth,  where  wealthy  men,  especially 
those  of  the  Jewish  race,  were  reluctant  to  hand  over  their 
possessions  to  king  or  conqueror.  But  no  individual  had 
more  bitter  experience  of  this  form  of  torture  than  Apol- 
lonia,  “  a  virgin  of  advanced  age,”  who,  in  consequence 
of  her  fortitude  in  keeping  true  to  her  faith  under 
excruciating  suffering,  has  been  canonised  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  adopted  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  dental 
profession.  It  is  related  that  “  her  jaws  were  crushed  ” 
and  all  her  teeth  extracted  by  “  all  imaginable  torture  of 
pulling,  breaking  and  knocking.”  So  numerous  are  the 
dental  relics  of  this  saint  dispersed  over  parts  of  Europe 
that  it  suggests  her  endowment  with  many  supernumerary 
teeth  !  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  whatever  their  source,  these 
relics  apparently  bring  consolation  if  not  physical  ease  to 
the  devout  souls  who  appeal  to  their  reputed  owner  for 
relief  from  toothache,  and  several  plants  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  malady  are  even  yet  designated  “  Apollonia 
root”  or  “Apollonia  herb,”  especially  in  Bavaria,  where  the 
seeds  of  the  peony  are  called  “  Apollonia  grains.”  It  is 
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still  believed  that  if  these  seeds  are  threaded  on  a  string 
and  given  teething  children  to  chew,  the  process  of  denti¬ 
tion  proceeds  smoothly.  In  any  case,  it  is  worth  know¬ 
ing  that  to  fast  on  the  Name  Day  of  this  saint — February 
9th — ensures  freedom  from  toothache  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Many  an  Italian  mother  hangs  up  her  child’s  tiny  shirt 
as  a  votive  offering,  or  suspends  a  necklet  of  teeth  around 
her  infant,  to  make  sure  it  will  run  no  risk  of  fits  during 
the  period  of  teething;  and  the  use  of  a  tooth  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  “  evil  eye  ”  is  probably  familiar  to  all 
who  have  seen  much  of  peasant  life  in  Southern  Italy  and 
Malta. 

There  is  reliable  evidence  that  perforated  teeth,  as  well 
as  shells,  were  in  use  both  as  amulets  and  ornaments  as 
far  back  as  the  Pleistocene  Period  :  a  testimony  to  the 
very  ancient  origin  of  faith  in  charms  as  a  protective  and 
healing  agency.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when 
religion  was  based  on  magic  and  animism,  the  conception 
was  held  that  powers  and  influences,  benign  or  evil,  existed 
in  things  as  well  as  in  persons,  inspiring  their  behaviour 
and  constituting  their  qualities,  which  behaviour  and 
qualities  could  be  transferred,  purged  out,  or  otherwise 
got  rid  of  by  solemn  formulae;  a  faith  which  underlies  the 
world-wide  use  of  charms  and  magic  incantations  or  cere¬ 
monials.  Hence,  in  early  phases  of  human  development 
it  was  believed  not  only  that  sins  could  be  loaded  on  to  a 
scapegoat,  but  that  toothache  could  be  nailed  to  a  tree,  in 
sure  confidence  of  release  from  the  sin  or  the  suffering  thus 
transferred.  Corroborative  evidence  of  this  faith  exists 
in  a  formula  preserved  among  the  Babylonian  writings  in 
the  British  Museum,  framed,  in  this  case,  to  expel  the 
demon  from  a  tooth,  for  the  pain  in  which  its  presence  was 
held  responsible.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  startling  to 
learn  that  this  superstition  survived  in  the  days  of  King 
James  I,  when  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Court  Physician, 
treated  toothache  by  cutting  the  gum  with  a  nail,  and  then 
driving  the  bloodstained  nail  into  an  oak  beam. 

Among  the  uninstructed  people  of  Tibet  the  tartar  of 
teeth  is  still  employed  to  promote  the  healing  of  fractured 
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bones;  while  in  Annam,  teeth  which  fall  out  unpulled  are 
used  as  ingredients  in  various  medicaments.  But  one  is 
scarcely  prepared  to  hear  that  as  lately  as  1914  a  German 
lady  of  considerable  social  standing  consulted  a 
“  sorceress  ”  for  the  relief  of  dental  trouble,  and  received 
not  only  a  written  charm,  but  directions  to  take  a  cere¬ 
monial  footbath  before  sunrise  and  to  pour  the  water  there¬ 
from  out  after  sunset.  Information  is  wanting  as  to  the 
speed  or  efficacy  of  the  treatment  in  effecting  a  cure  ! 

But  written  charms  or  “  toothache  slips  ”  assume  various 
forms  throughout  Europe,  and  probably  perpetuate  many 
verbal  incantations  derived  from  the  older  civilisations  of 
Asia.  In  some  of  these  the  number  “three”  takes 
prominence,  when  usually  it  refers  either  to  the  number 
of  saints  to  whom  appeal  is  made  for  relief,  or  to  three 
colours,  or  to  three  worms,  or  “  tooth  ragers  ” — expressive 
term — held  responsible  for  the  pain.  The  following 
variant  of  this  type  of  charm  offers  a  good  example  of  this 
particular  form  of  “slip”:  “The  Lord  Jesus  warns  the 
teeth  ragers,  there  were  three  worms,  three  white,  three 
black,  three  red  :  He  took  the  other  two  and  killed  these 
with  those.  This  I  tell  thee  for  atonement  *  *  *  y 

This  idea  that  small  worms  were  the  cause  of  dental 
caries  was,  and  maybe  still  is,  shared  by  the  Chinese,  as 
appears  from  their  ancient  medical  books.  It  certainly 
prevailed  for  many  centuries  in  Europe,  and  is  given 
prominence  in  the  following  quotation  from  what  are 
known  as  “  The  Salernian  Rules  of  Health,”  a  remark¬ 
able  document,  composed  in  honour  of  Duke  Robert  of 
Normandy  when  he  returned  to  Salerno  to  be  healed  of 
his  wounds,  suffered  while  leading  his  countrymen  on  a 
Crusade  in  1075  : — 

"If  in  your  teeth  you  hap  to  be  tormented 

By  means  some  little  worms  therein  do  breed ; 

Which  paine  (if  heed  be  taine)  may  be  prevented 
By  keeping  cleane  your  teeth  when  as  you  feed  ; 

Bume  Frank  incense  (a  gum  not  evil  scented) 

Put  henbane  into  this  and  Onyon  seed. 

And  with  a  Tunnel,  to  the  tooth’s  that  hollow 
Convey  the  smoake  thereof,  and  ease  shall  follow.” 

(From  a  translation  printed  in  Edinburgh.  1613.) 
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Another  group  of  these  written  charms  consists  of 
incantations  to  the  moon  or  appeals  to  the  Deity.  Thus, 
John  Gaddesden,  an  Oxford  doctor  of  high  repute  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  directs  the  use  of  the 
following  words  for  the  cure  of  toothache  :  “In  the  Name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  Rax. 
Max.  Pax.  in  Christo  Filiol'  These  words  were  to  be 
written  on  the  jaws  of  the  sufferer,  when  this  authority 
vouches  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  pain. 

Others  are  described  as  “Narrative  charms,”  and 
originated  at  a  later  date  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  many  of  these  are  still  preserved, 
word  for  word,  and  are  in  actual  use  to-day  in  parts  of 
France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  England.  They  deal 
at  some  length  with  the  comfort  and  relief  experienced 
by  this  or  the  other  saint  from  prayer,  and  many  refer  to 
the  patron  saint  of  dentistry.  Saint  Apollonia.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  the  perpetuation  of  such  futilities  in  the 
twentieth  century,  when  the  services  of  highly  skilled 
dentists  are  available  for  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population.  But  at  least  such  charms  are  not  directly 
harmful,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  writer  of  Hints  to  Mothers,  quoted  only 
last  year  by  a  professional  journal,  where  the  harassed 
mother  was  advised  to  resort  to  a  chemical  fertiliser  as  a 
likely  means  of  hastening  the  tardy  dentition  of  her  child, 
on  whose  behalf  she  sought  guidance. 

That  dental  troubles  are  practically  coeval  with  animal 
life  is  now  well  authenticated.  The  writer  in  the  twelfth 
century  who  compared  a  rotten  tooth  to  hell  itself  merely 
voiced  the  experience  of  many  thousands  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  millions  of  years;  nevertheless,  there  are  still 
people  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  evidence  advanced 
by  Sir  Arthur  Keith  and  his  colleagues  in  the  field  of 
anthropology,  which  demonstrates  the  existence  of  dental 
disease  among  our  prehistoric  ancestors,  so  persuaded  are 
they  that  these  miseries  are  a  product  of  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion.  However,  as  their  remains  testify,  these  ancient  per¬ 
sons  suffered  extensively  from  what  are  popularly 
described  as  “  decayed  teeth,”  despite  the  fact  that  their 
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enormously  strong  teeth  were  often  worn  almost  level  with 
their  gums  in  consequence  of  the  tough  and  gritty  nature 
of  their  diet.  Sir  A.  M.  Riiffer  also  mentions  the  existence 
of  similar  lesions  in  the  jaws  of  certain  of  the  mummies 
he  examined  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  in  Egypt, 
and  describes  them  as  apparently  identical  with  those 
common  at  the  present  day,  facts  which  possibly  account 
for  the  early  initiation  of  primitive  dentistry,  of  which  the 
origin  is  attributed  to  /Esculapius  himself. 

The  value  of  specialisation  to  medical  practitioners  was 
evidently  recognised  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  date,  when 
the  treatment  of  disease  as  well  as  the  control  of  religion 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  Not  content  with 
subdividing  their  profession  into  these  two  classes,  one  of 
which  concentrated  attention  on  religious  observances,  and 
the  other  on  the  care  of  the  sick,  these  priests  perceived 
the  further  advantages  of  having  “  practitioners  of  the 
eyes  .  .  .  some  for  the  teeth  .  .  .  others  for  occult 
maladies,”  which  last  group  of  maladies  sanctioned 
recourse  to  magical  mysteries  as  curative  agents,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  more  direct  methods  of  treatment.  From  refer¬ 
ences  contained  in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
(450  B.c.)  the  Romans  also  discerned  in  dentistry  a  dis¬ 
tinct  department  of  the  healing  art,  though  but  sparse 
records  remain  of  the  dental  procedure  then  in  use ;  and  the 
specimens  of  dental  appliances  found  in  Etruscan  tombs 
show  that  these  people  also  endeavoured  by  various 
mechanical  devices  to  meet  the  need  for  assistance  along 
these  lines. 

Credit  for  the  invention  of  dental  forceps  and  other 
dental  instruments  is  assigned  to  Hippocrates,  the  eminent 
Greek  physician,  and  thus  dates  from  the  fifth  century  b.c.  ; 
indeed,  the  Greek  language  is  remarkably  rich  in  words 
describing  the  teeth,  their  abnormalities,  and  their  treat¬ 
ment.  But,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  little  real  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  for  many  succeeding  centuries,  though 
Cornelius  Celsus,  who  practised  in  Rome  about  30  b.c., 
was  alive  to  the  risks  associated  with  operations  on  the 
mouth  by  unskilled  men,  a  fact  by  no  means  surprising 
when  we  read  the  blood-curdling  descriptions  in  his  De  Re 
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Medici,  Book  VII,  Chap.  XLI,  of  the  accepted  procedure 
in  tooth-pulling  and  other  treatment.  Pliny  casually  men¬ 
tions  the  prompt  suicide  of  a  man  whose  aching  tooth  had 
just  been  filled  with  asafoetida  and  wax,  although  some 
people  might  prefer  this  combination  to  the  prescription 
of  Celsus,  which  called  for  the  bursting  of  a  hollow  tooth 
by  pressing  peppercorns  into  the  cavities.  In  such 
circumstances  possibly  a  majority  decided  in  favour  of 
prevention  rather  than  attempted  cure,  and  adopted 
Pliny’s  advice  to  avoid  toothache  by  eating  a  mouse  twice 
a  month.  Other  sufferers  may  have  pinned  their  faith  to 
the  assurance  that  if  the  hearts  of  thirty-six  frogs  were 
decocted  in  oil  and  a  few  drops  poured  into  the  ear  an 
aching  jaw  would  find  relief ;  advice  more  palatable  than 
the  alternative  directions  to  heat  the  cast-off  skin  of  a 
snake  in  oil  and  pine  tar  and  therewith  to  fill  the  cavity  of 
the  offending  molar;  but  even  this  prescription  would  be 
preferable  to  that  of  the  aforementioned  John  Gaddesden, 
who,  many  centuries  later,  utilised  cowdung  for  dental 
troubles. 

No  better  example  could  be  offered  of  the  wide  gulf 
fixed  between  the  standards  of  civilisation  in  the  East  and 
the  West  during  the  early  Middle  Ages  than  the  fact  that, 
while  this  repulsive  “corrective”  was  advocated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  leading  Arab  physician  was  preaching  the  cleansing 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  not  only  by  medicated  washes,  but 
by  the  use  of  pure  water,  as  a  priceless  agent  in  dental 
health.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  debt  due  to  the 
Moslems  for  progress  in  dental  as  well  as  in  medical 
science  is  rarely  appreciated.  It  is  true  that  their  methods 
but  slowly  and  only  partially  superseded  many  of  the 
erroneous  teachings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  but  the 
operation  of  filling  decayed  teeth  with  gold  foil,  for 
example,  was  apparently  known  to  the  physician  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  Haroun  al  Raschid,  a.d.  837 ;  and  that  mediaeval 
genius  of  Arabian  surgery,  Abulcasis,  who  lived  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  in  many  respects  far  ahead  of  his  time, 
not  least  in  the  stress  he  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the 
early  recognition  and  treatment  of  pyorrhoea,  evidently 
then,  as  now,  a  widespread  oral  malady.  At  an  even  earlier 
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date,  Rhazes,  a  Persian  of  noble  birth,  employed  opium  to 
relieve  pain,  and  arsenic  as  a  filling  for  dental  cavities; 
though,  unknown  to  him,  the  Chinese  had  preceded  him  by 
several  hundred  years  in  their  use  for  these  purposes. 

The  date  of  the  first  attempts  to  replace  teeth  is  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity;  but  from  references  to  artificial 
teeth  in  some  of  his  epigrams  by  that  most  bitter  of  satirists, 
Martial,  they  were,  presumably,  in  fairly  general  use,  at 
least  in  Rome,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  con¬ 
trasts,  for  instance,  the  white  (artificial)  teeth  of  Locania 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  black  (but  natural)  teeth  of  her 
rival,  Thais;  and  on  another  occasion  he  sarcastically 
refers  to  a  lady  who  laid  aside  her  teeth  as  she  did  her 
silks.  That  this  should  have  been  her  habit  is  but  to  be 
expected,  when  it  is  realised  that  the  false  teeth  of  that 
date,  as  among  the  Egyptians  of  a  long  antecedent  epoch, 
were  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  bone  bound  together  by  gold 
wire,  and  tied  to  the  remaining  teeth  or  attached  actually 
to  the  gums  by  methods  which  no  nervous  system  of  to-day 
would  tolerate.  A  reminder  of  Oriental  conservatism 
will  recur  to  the  readers  of  one  of  Mrs.  Flora  Annie 
Steele’s  stories  of  modern  India,  where,  in  describing  old 
Chiragh  Shah,  the  “  grandfather’s  father,”  she  writes  of 
his  teeth,  “which  were  square,  disc-like  blocks  of  ivory, 
varying  in  size,  strung  together  on  a  bold  gold  wire,  and 
hung — Heaven  knows  how — to  his  toothless  gums.” 

Very  slow  was  the  progress  made  in  the  construction 
and  fitting  of  false  teeth.  Talleyrand,  like  Martial,  finds 
scope  for  his  vein  of  sarcasm  when  he  recounts  how  a 
certain  Mdlle.  de  Gomney  was  obliged  “to  remove  her  set 
of  teeth  when  eating.  At  the  table,”  he  says,  “  when  others 
were  talking  she  removed  her  set  of  teeth  and  hurried 
to  eat;  then  she  replaced  them,  cleverly  enough,  to  unload 
her  budget  more  easily.”  And  Artus  D’Emby  mentions 
in  1603  this  removal  of  teeth  at  mealtimes  as  a  commonly 
accepted  custom,  as  usual  as  the  habitual  employment  of 
the  toothpick. 

The  invention  of  a  porcelain  paste,  by  means  of  which 
individual  false  teeth  could  be  made,  is  due  to  Giusepp- 
angelo  Fonzi,  an  Italian  surgeon-dentist  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  some  of  which  teeth  are  still  to  be  seen; 
but,  notable  as  was  this  advance,  nearly  three  hundred 
more  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  growth  of  science 
enabled  the  well-fitting  dentures  of  to-day  to  be  con¬ 
structed. 

The  reasons  which  account  for  this  slow  evolution  of 
the  dental  art, and  also  for  its  lossof  prestigeas  time  passed 
on,  are  too  numerous  to  detail.  Extraction  of  teeth  had 
never  been  resorted  to  readily,  even  by  accredited  prac¬ 
titioners;  the  risks  of  unpleasant  results  to  the  jaws  as  well 
as  teeth  were  too  considerable,  particularly  so  in  the  days 
when,  as  was  the  case  in  Babylonia  2000  b.c.,  the  loss  of 
his  hands  was  the  penalty  exacted  of  the  surgeon  who 
“  causes  anybody  a  serious  wound  with  the  surgical  knife.” 
Hence  the  endurance  of  palliative  measures,  however  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  prolonged  recourse  to  fetishistic  rites.  Even 
in  relatively  recent  times,  when  dental  treatment  was  quite 
generally  relegated  to  barbers,  they  still  preferred  the 
use  of  charms  or  drugs  to  actual  operative  measures,  which 
were  commonly  passed  on,  when  imperatively  necessary, 
to  the  even  less  qualified  “  tooth  drawers,”  as  appears  in 
the  description  of  a  case  in  his  own  practice  by  William 
Wiseman  in  1676.  “  When  the  teeth  are  to  be  dislocated,” 
he  writes,  “  a  tooth  drawer  is  to  be  called  in.”  Indeed, 
surgeons  were  cautioned  against  undertaking  dental  ex¬ 
tractions,  on  the  grounds  that  the  exertion  demanded 
would  “  render  their  hands  trembling  ”  and  unfit  for  the 
more  delicate  operations  they  were  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form,  and  also  because  “  the  work  partook  of  that  of  the 
charlatan  and  the  mountebank.” 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  comic  prints  and  pictures 
which  illustrate  the  activities  of  these  “  tooth  drawers,” 
who  were  evidently  identified  at  one  period  by  the  distinc¬ 
tive  badge  or  brooch  they  wore  in  their  caps,  a  fact  recalled 
to  our  minds  by  more  than  one  allusion  in  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  In  some  instances 
further  testimony  to  their  trade  was  afforded  by  a  necklet 
of  human  teeth,  as  is  depicted  in  at  least  one  old  French 
engraving,  or  by  loose  teeth  suspended  from  their  belts. 
“Their  profession,”  says  Jusserand,  when  writing  on 
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mediaeval  customs,  “  has  changed  less  than  any  other.  .  ,  . 
Big  words,  enumeration  of  extraordinary  cures,  ostenta¬ 
tious  display  of  unbounded  devotion  to  the  public  good  ” 
continue,  even  to-day,  to  secure  a  livelihood  for  these 
“  disinterested  itinerants.” 

The  following  advertisement,  culled  from  the  Gibraltar 
Chronicle  of  1822,  will  certainly  raise  a  smile  in  its 
readers,  but  it  may,  alas,  also  raise  the  question  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  degree  to  which  this  gullibility  of  our 
ancestors  has  survived  in  their  descendants.  A  truthful 
reply  may  not  be  wholly  flattering  to  modern  vanity.  “An 
Italian  Dentist  and  Corn-cutter,”  so  it  runs,  “  is  lately 
arrived  ....  who  cleans  and  plugs  teeth,  separates 
them  when  necessary  to  prevent  corrosion,  strengthens 
such  as  are  loose,  and  shortens  those  that  are  too  long.  He 
puts  in  artificial  teeth  so  as  to  make  them  both  firm  and 
becoming,  and  to  prevent  them  falling  out,  or  impeding 
eating,  speaking,  singing,  or  any  other  functions  of  the 
mouth;  all  of  which  are  performed  without  pain  or  incon¬ 
venience.  He  has  lotions  which  whiten  and  strengthen 
loose  teeth;  prevents  caries  and  corrosion  and  sweeten 
the  breath.  He  also  cuts  corns,  etc.” 

Not  a  year  passes,  despite  the  efforts  of  outstanding 
members  of  the  dental  profession  for  several  centuries, 
without  the  report  of  cases  in  the  Press  where  disastrous 
results  have  followed  on  the  crude  methods  employed  by 
some  such  unqualified  practitioners ;  and  across  the 
Atlantic  the  power  of  suggestion  is  so  skilfully  used,  with 
such  amazing  success,  that  a  strict  w'atch  is  necessary  in 
this  connection  on  what  are  known  as  “  mail  order  frauds.” 
Advertisements,  cleverly  framed  to  play  on  the  prevalent 
fear  of  pain,  were  recently  defrauding  the  public,  in  the 
case  of  one  such  firm  only,  to  the  amount  of  £15,000  a 
year.  When  the  expensive  and  “  wonder-working  ” 
remedies  were  analysed  by  the  Federal  Government 
chemists  they  were  shown  to  consist  of  mixtures  of  washing 
soda,  resin,  borax,  Glauber  salts,  glycerine,  chalk  and 
soap,  flavoured  with  oil  of  cloves  or  eucalyptus  and  tinted 
with  red  dye. 

But  the  coming  of  the  teeth  as  well  as  their  going  has 
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ever  also  attracted  the  attention  of  soothsayers  and 
physicians,  not  to  mention  that  of  mothers  and  nurses;  and 
all  sorts  of  instruments,  from  a  wolf’s  tooth  to  the  finger¬ 
nails,  have  been  prescribed  as  lancets  for  a  baby’s  gums. 
Poppy  juice  to  soothe  the  fretfulness  of  teething  children 
is  recommended  in  the  Eber  Papyrus,  the  oldest  medical 
manuscript  in  existence,  written  by  the  priest-physicians 
of  Egypt  when  Moses  was  about  twenty-five  years  old; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  harassed  governess  of  England’s 
future  Queen  also  resorted  to  this  remedy  when  she  wrote 
to  her  confidant,  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1536,  that 
“  God  knoweth  my  Lady  Elizabeth  hath  great  pain  with 
her  great  teeth,  and  they  come  forth  very  slowly,  which 
causeth  me  to  suffer  Her  Grace  to  have  her  will  more  than 
I  would.” 

Many  are  the  references  by  writers  at  all  periods  to  the 
distress  of  infants  during  the  process  of  teething;  many 
are  the  quaint  customs  and  charms  which  originated  in  the 
desire  to  relieve  these  sufferings.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  all  their  ailments  were  attributed  to 
this  one  cause,  just  as  they  were  by  Hippocrates.  But 
light  gradually  dawned  upon  interested  observers  of 
symptoms  and  their  relief.  At  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Walter  Harris,  sorely  grieved  over  the 
wastage  of  infant  life,  attributing  still  most  of  the  fatalities 
to  the  one  source  of  “  breeding  the  teeth,”  nevertheless 
emphasised  his  conviction  that  Nature  could  effect  a  cure 
were  she  but  left  to  herself;  and  Bartolomei  Ruspini,  who 
acted  as  dentist  to  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales  in 
1771,  devoted  great  attention  to  the  care  of  the  first 
dentition,  neglect  of  which,  he  maintained,  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  havoc  wrought  in  the  permanent  teeth,  a 
fact  now  amply  substantiated.  The  wonderful  work  of 
Infant  Welfare  Centres  and  other  agencies  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  affords  splendid  testimony  of  the 
strides  made  in  all  details  which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  deplored  by  these  pioneers,  although  the  most  ardent 
workers  realise  keenly  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
But  conditions  long  in  existence  demand  time  for  their 
correction  or  removal.  And  neglect  of  the  teeth  is  a  deeply 
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rooted  habit  in  this  country,  and  unquestionably  exercised 
unsuspected  influence  on  many  unsuspected  occasions. 

Thus,  for  instance,  from  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Chamberlain,  and  by  him  submitted  to  careful 
examination  by  a  body  of  experts,  it  appears  that  the  dental 
troubles  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  her  early  years.  Most  uncomplimentary  remarks  upon 
her  yellow  and  uneven  teeth  were  made  by  the  French 
Ambassador  in  1597,  and,  later  on,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
her  remaining  teeth  were  reported  to  be  unsightly  and 
black,  “  a  defect,”  adds  the  chronicler,  “  to  which  the 
English  seem  subject,  from  their  too  great  use  of  sugar.” 
The  outcome  of  this  interesting  study  of  the  records  extant 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  health  warrants  the  opinion  that 
she  must  have  been  a  martyr  to  pyorrhoea,  and  that  her 
death  was  brought  about  by  septic  conditions  due  to  the 
diseased  state  of  her  mouth  and  teeth.  Thus  at  least  one 
of  these  experts  finds  it  justifiable  to  conclude  that  she 
“  never  had  the  satisfied  and  comfortable  sense  that 
healthy,  vegetative  people  enjoy,”  a  statement  which  opens 
up  a  tempting  field  of  surmise  as  to  the  course  of  history- 
had  this  enviable  “  sense  ”  been  the  portion  of  one  of  the 
most  notable  figures  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  It  might 
also  well  furnish  the  theme  for  reflection  on  the  serious 
drain  on  our  national  resources  to-day,  consequent  upon 
the  prevalence  of  disabling  dental  disabilities,  associated 
as  they  are  with  a  wide  range  of  systemic  diseases. 

Deplorable,  indeed,  has  been  the  neglect  of  this  im¬ 
portant  as  well  as  beautiful  gateway  designed  by  Nature 
to  be  a  guardian  to  health  and  a  powerful  factor  in  effi¬ 
ciency.  But  the  result  of  recent  research,  now  at  the  public 
disposal,  encourages  the  hope  that  by  ensuring,  as  is  now 
within  our  power,  structural  perfection  in  the  teeth  of  the 
present  and  future  generations,  the  reproach  will  be  re¬ 
moved  that,  in  a  country  which  in  most  respects  has  led 
the  world  in  sanitation,  this  ivory  gateway  is  more  dilapid¬ 
ated,  and  is  the  source  of  a  greater  amount  of  dental 
disease,  than  in  other  lands  less  favoured  in  their  general 
care  for  the  physical  welfare  of  their  people. 


LOW-TEMPERATURE  CARBONISATION 

By  David  Brownlie 

One  of  the  most  important  national  questions  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  time  is  the  low-temperature  carbon¬ 
isation  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  production  of  liquid 
products  such  as  motor  spirit,  Diesel  engine  oil,  lubricating 
oil  and  fuel  oil,  and  of  solid,  free-burning  smokeless  fuel. 
Closely  allied  is  the  carbonisation  or  other  heat  treatment 
of  anthracite  smalls,  shale,  cannel  and  general  refuse 
colliery  material,  termed  by  the  miner  “bats,”  “jacks” 
and  “  bastard  cannels,”  for  example,  being  low-grade 
material  of  a  canneloid  nature.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
forty-two  different  low-temperature  carbonisation  pro¬ 
cesses  are  now  under  active  consideration  in  this  country, 
representing  fifty  to  one  hundred  limited  liability  com¬ 
panies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  probably  over 
£g, 000,000,  a  certain  measure  of  constructive  criticism 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest.  Such  a  consideration  is  all 
the  more  necessary  because  of  the  grossly  misleading 
statements  that  are  being  made  continually  with  regard  to 
low-temperature  carbonisation,  especially  from  the 
balance-sheet  point  of  view  and  the  “  boosting  ”  of  shares. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  ever  since 
1906,  when  “  low-temperature  carbonisation  ”  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  term  came  prominently  before  the 
public,  not  one  single  penny  of  dividend  has  yet  been  paid 
by  any  process,  although  during  the  past  twenty  years 
scores  of  balance-sheets  have  been  published  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  over  one  hundred  different  processes,  showing 
that  profits  of  20-75  cent,  dividends  on  the  capital 
would  easily  be  obtained. 

The  present  writer  for  over  twenty  years  has  been  an 
advocate  of  the  adoption  of  more  scientific  methods  in 
connection  with  the  utilisation  of  our  coal,  alike  as  regards 
steam  generation  practice,  black  smoke  prevention,  pul- 
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verised  fuel,  the  utilisation  of  steam,  and  low-temperature 
carbonisation.  Also  it  may  be  stated  again  that  if  we  do 
not  without  much  further  delay  proceed  to  develop  the 
almost  unequalled  resources  of  our  own  country  in  the 
way  of  cultivation  of  the  soil,  scientific  methods  with  coal 
and  liquid  fuel  production,  and  many  obvious  schemes 
such  as  land  drainage,  main  roads,  the  Severn  Barrage 
scheme  and  the  Channel  Tunnel,  we  are  doomed  as  an 
industrial  nation  of  the  first  rank.  It  will  be  understood, 
therefore,  that  the  present  consideration  of  certain  aspects 
of  low-temperature  carbonisation  is  written  largely  with  the 
desire  of  helping  those  who  are  labouring  from  the 
genuinely  scientific  and  technical  point  of  view  to  make  the 
general  principle  a  commercial  success  as  entirely  distinct 
from  the  loading  of  “  dud  ”  shares  on  the  community. 

Expressed  in  a  few  words,  low-temperature  carbonisa¬ 
tion  of,  say,  bituminous  coal  consists  in  heat  treatment 
generally  within  the  range  of  8oo°-i,4C)0°  F.  (426°-76o° 
C.),  as  against  the  familiar  high-temperature  carbonisation 
processes  at  2,ooo°-2,2oo°  F.  (1,094°-!, 205°  C.)  of  the 
towns’  gas  industry  and  the  by-product  metallurgical  coke 
oven.  This  method  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  can 
be  carried  out  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  but  a  simple,  extern¬ 
ally  heated  process  will  give  from  one  ton  of  average 
bituminous  coal  (25-35  cent,  volatile  matter),  a  yield 
of,  say,  3,500-6,000  cubic  feet  of  rich  gas  (650-800 
B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot),  gallons  of  crude  light  oil 
scrubbed  from  the  gas,  15-20  gallons  of  low-temperature 
tar  with  40  per  cent,  of  pitch,  and  14  cwt.  (70  per  cent.)  of 
a  smokeless  free-burning  fuel  with  9-12  per  cent,  volatile 
matter.  As  against  this,  by  high-temperature  carbonisation 
there  is  obtained  per  ton  of  coal  12,000  cubic  feet  of 
medium  quality  gas  (450-550  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot), 
I  gallon  of  crude  light  oil  scrubbed  from  the  gas,  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  coal  tar  with  over  55  per  cent,  of  pitch,  and  14  cwt. 
(70  per  cent.)  of  coke,  which  is  not  free-burning. 

The  first  general  claim  made  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
low-temperature  carbonisation  companies  is  that  their 
own  process  is  something  entirely  new,  with  the  inference 
also  that  hardly  any  other  processes  are  in  existence.  On 
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this  point  the  forty-two  processes  now  under  consideration 
in  Great  Britain  alone  are  as  follows : 


“  Aicher.” 

“  Babcock.” 

“  Bussey.” 

‘  ‘  Carbonphosphate .  ’ ' 

”  Coalite.” 

“Consolidated  Fuel.” 
"Consolidated  Gold  Fields.” 

”  Crossman.” 

”  Crozier.” 

”  DufiSeld.” 

”  Dvorkovitz.” 

”  Freeman.” 

”  Fuel  Research  Board.” 

”  Fuelite.” 

”  Fusion  Retort.” 

”  Hird.” 

”  Illingworth.” 

”  K.S.G.”  (Kohlenscheidungs- 
Gesellschait). 

“L.N.”  (I^ng-Nielsen). 

"  Lewis.” 

”  MaxJaurin.” 


”  McEwen-Runge.” 

”  Marshall.” 

“Midland  Coal  Products.” 

"  Moeller.” 

"  Pehrson-Wheeler.” 

”  Pieters.” 

"  Plassmann.” 

”  Positive  Retorts.” 

"Power  Gas  Corporation.” 
"Pure  Coal  Briquette.” 

"  Richards-Pringle.” 

"  Roberts.” 

"  Salermo.” 

"Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Co.” 
"  Struben.” 

"  Tozer.” 

"  Trumble.” 

"  Turner.” 

"  Vandergrift.” 

"  Winser.” 

"  Wollaston.” 


Also  I  have  the  details  of  between  500  and  6cx)  different 
low-temperature  carbonisation  processes  that  have  been 
operated,  nearly  all  with  large-scale  retorts,  for  the  heat 
treatment  of  coal,  lignite,  shale,  cannel,  torbanite,  can- 
neloid  material,  tar  sands  and  bituminous  rocks,  pil  sands, 
peat,  wood,  and  general  vegetable  material.  Further,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  over  150  different  low-tempera¬ 
ture  carbonisation  processes  of  considerable  importance  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  France, 
Estonia,  Japan,  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australia.  It 
is  still  the  general  opinion  also,  even  amongst  many  scien¬ 
tific  men,  that  low-temperature  carbonisation  is  some 
comparatively  new  development  in  fuel  technology.  This 
is  so  grotesque  that  one  finds  a  difficulty  in  answering  it 
easily  and  concisely,  on  the  same  lines,  for  example,  that 
one  might  be  embarrassed  in  having  to  demonstrate, 
without  much  trouble,  that  the  earth  is  round  and  not  a 
flat  table  over  the  edge  of  which  the  human  race  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  open  space.  Apart,  however,  from 
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the  500-600  processes  known  during  the  past  century  or 
so,  low-temperature  carbonisation  was  practised  before 
i860  on  a  very  large  commercial  scale,  representing 
the  treatment  of  millions  of  tons  of  material,  in  three 
entirely  different  industries.  The  first  and  most  familiar 
is  towns’  gas  supply,  which  originated  as  a  commercial 
proposition  about  1805,  due  largely  to  the  genius  of 
William  Murdock,  who  in  1802  illuminated  Boulton  and 
Watts’  factory  in  Birmingham  with  coal  gas  to  celebrate 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Until,  say,  1840-1845  the  whole  of 
the  gas  was  made  by  the  carbonisation  of  bituminous  coal, 
often  mixed  with  cannel,  in  small,  horizontal,  intermittent 
cast-iron  retorts.  For  many  years  the  operating  conditions 
were  a  “dull  red  heat,”  that  is,  about  900°-!, 000°  F. 
(482°-538°  C.),  as  shown  clearly  also  by  the  yield  of  gas, 
which  averaged  in  good  practice  5,500-6,000  cubic  feet 
per  ton  of  coal.  This  was  purely  and  simply  low-tem¬ 
perature  carbonisation  with  the  production  of  a  rich  illu¬ 
minating  gas  and  a  high-grade,  soft,  free-burning  coke 
having  8-14  per  cent,  volatile  matter,  entirely  different 
to  the  high-temperature  carbonisation  gas-works  coke  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  difficult  to  ignite  because  of  the 
low  volatile  content,  below  5  per  cent.,  and  bad  structure. 
However,  the  towns’  gas  industry  could  not  make  any 
profit  because  of  the  low  yield  of  gas,  and,  with  almost 
incredible  stupidity,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  use  fire¬ 
clay  retorts  so  as  to  improve  matters.  The  temperature 
of  the  cast-iron  retorts  was  pushed  up  to  as  high  as 
1,400°  F.  (760°  C.),  with  a  yield  of,  say,  8,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  ton,  but  naturally  the  wear  and  tear  and  cost  of 
upkeep  of  the  iron  retorts  proved  to  be  ruinous.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  spite  of  all  its  previous  opposition  and  the 
loss  of  a  vast  amount  of  potential  revenue,  the  towns’  gas 
industry  was  forced  to  adopt  fireclay  retorts,  which  soon 
allowed  the  temperature  to  be  raised  to  1,800°  F. 
(982°  C.)  and  higher,  giving  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
ton,  and  eventually  12,000,  with,  however,  the  production 
of  a  much  inferior  coke.  The  point  is,  therefore,  that  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  of  bituminous  coal  as  such  has 
been  perfectly  familiar  knowledge  as  a  commercial  pro- 
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position  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  towns’  gas  industry 
alone. 

The  most  interesting  early  application,  however,  of  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  was  the  manufacture  of  “  coal 
oil  ”  from  coal,  cannel,  torbanite,  “  fossil  ”  petroleums,  such 
as  “  Albertite,”  and  other  material.  Before  the  commercial 
discovery  of  petroleum  in  1856  at  least  300  different  works 
were  engaged,  especially  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia,  in  low-temperature  carbonisation  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  crude  oil,  which  was  fractionated  to  kerosene, 
lubricating  oil,  thick  lubricating  greases,  and  other 
products.  Generally  externally  heated,  horizontal,  inter¬ 
mittent,  cast-iron  gas-works  retorts  were  used,  or  inter¬ 
mittent,  externally  heated,  cast-iron  rotary  retorts  of  short 
length,  although  in  many  cases  the  carbonisation  was  also 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  stream  of  highly  heated  gas 
or  steam,  or  by  slow  combustion  of  part  of  the  charge  with 
air.  Most  of  these  long-practised  methods  have  been 
hailed  during  the  past  few  years  as  new  and  brilliant  dis¬ 
coveries,  although  in  large  scale  commercial  operation 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  However,  the 
“  coal  oil  ”  industry  was  wiped  out  by  the  advent  of 
petroleum,  which  in  many  ways  has  proved  a  disaster  to 
the  human  race,  while  the  fact  that  “  civilisation  advances 
in  spirals”  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  now  we  are 
going  back  again  to  the  production  of  oil  from  solid  raw 
products. 

Closely  allied  is  the  third  general  low-temperature  car¬ 
bonisation  industry,  that  of  shale,  although,  incidentally, 
some  of  the  so-called  “shales”  used  are  not  shale  in  the 
scientific  sense  of  the  term.  Thus,  for  example,  what  is 
termed  “  shale  ”  at  Casmalia,  in  California,  long  used  for 
low-temperature  carbonisation,  is  really  a  variety  of  rock 
saturated  with  bitumen,  while  at  Messel,  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  the  local  “  shale,”  also  utilised  on  a  commercial  scale 
for  carbonisation  since  about  i860,  is  a  unique  product, 
apparently  an  intimate  mixture  of  rich  lignite  and 
bituminous  limestone. 

The  shale  carbonisation  industry,  on  strictly  low-tem- 
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perature  carbonisation  methods,  originated  in  F ranee  about 
1820  at  Autun  (Saone  et  Loire),  and  is  still  carried  on  at 
this  centre  by  the  Societe  Lyonnaise  des  Schistes  Bitu- 
mineux.  About  1845  James  Young  commenced  the  well- 
known  Scottish  shale  industry,  using  first,  however,  a  rich 
boghead  cannel  until  the  supply  gave  out.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  low-temperature  carbonisation  of  shale  for  oil 
production  spread  to  almost  every  industrial  and  semi¬ 
industrial  country  of  the  world,  including  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Germany, 
Austria,  Japan,  Manchuria,  Estonia,  Brazil,  United  States, 
Sweden,  and  Poland.  At  one  time,  before  the  advent  of 
petroleum,  about  300  shale  carbonising  works  were 
operating  in  Scotland,  and  there  was  quite  a  flourishing 
little  industry  in  North  Wales,  now  almost  completely 
forgotten.  The  whole  situation  with  regard  to  shale  is, 
however,  lamentable,  especially  in  Scotland  and  France, 
and  the  total  consumption  throughout  the  world  probably 
does  not  exceed  5,(XX),ooo  tons  per  annum,  equal  to,  say, 
150,000,000  gallons  (3,700,000  barrels)  of  crude  oil.  This 
is  a  minor  matter  compared  with  over  1,250,000,000  barrels 
of  petroleum  now  turned  out  every  year,  and  the  only 
country  adopting  really  scientific  and  go-ahead  methods 
with  shale  is  Estonia,  with  a  consumption  of  over  450,000 
tons  per  annum  of  the  rich  local  shale,  “  kukkersite,”  and 
a  laudable  determination  to  render  the  country  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  foreign  fuel,  liquid  or  solid.  The  main 
point  is,  therefore,  long-established  and  widely  distributed 
industries  have  been  carried  out  under  specific  low-tem¬ 
perature  carbonisation  conditions  for  the  recovery  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  crude  oil  from  solid  material, 
especially  coal,  lignite,  cannel,  shale,  and  torbanite. 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  important  section 
of  many  modern  low-temperature  carbonisation  processes 
and  their  numerous  limited  companies,  the  validity  of  the 
patents.  In  a  prospectus  great  stress  is  laid,  as  a  rule,  on 
the  great  commercial  value  of  the  patents  held  in  connection 
with  the  particular  process.  After  a  detailed  examination 
during  many  years  of  over  1,000  individual  patents,  my 
opinion  is  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  low-temperature 
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carbonisation  patents  would  stand  little  chance  in  a  court 
of  law  as  regards  validity.  Many  of  these  patents  are 
simply  of  a  preposterous  character  and  relate  to  general 
principles  or  to  retort  designs  that  have  no  pretence  to 
novelty  or  originality.  In  fact,  there  is  no  better  method 
of  showing  the  scandal  of  the  patent  laws  in  general 
throughout  the  world  than  to  study  this  subject  of  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  and  to  consider  the  vast  sum 
taken  out  of  industry  every  year  in  connection  with  patents. 
Certainly  from  one  point  of  view  the  whole  matter  has  its 
humorous  aspect,  and,  for  example,  to  mention  a  typical 
case,  the  basic  principle  of  low-temperature  carbonisation 
by  passing  a  gaseous  medium  such  as  steam,  waste  com¬ 
bustion  gas,  producer  gas,  or  water  gas,  or  any  mixtures 
of  these,  with  or  without  air,  at  the  necessary  temperature, 
say,  8oo°-i,400°  F.  (425°-76o°  C.),  through  the  charge  has 
been  claimed  within  the  last  few  years  as  a  new  discovery. 
This  method,  on  present  knowledge,  was  first  used  on  a 
large  commercial  scale  commencing  about  1820  in  the 
“Schwarz,”  “  Ottelinsha,”  and  “Ljungberg”  kiln  pro¬ 
cesses  for  the  low-temperature  carbonisation  of  wood, 
chiefly  in  Sweden,  and  was  also  adopted  before  1840  in 
the  early  days  of  the  French  shale  carbonisation  industries 
at  Autun,  while  a  large  number  of  processes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  coal,  lignite,  cannel,  and  other  material  employ 
the  same  method.  Also,  as  regards  the  low-temperature 
carbonisation  of  bituminous  coal  for  solid  smokeless  fuel 
production,  all  kinds  of  processes  were  tried  in  Great 
Britain  long  before  Thomas  Parker’s  first  patent  of  1890, 
although  “  Coalite  ”  did  not  start  as  a  commercial  proposi¬ 
tion  at  Wednesfield  until  1906. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  valuable  patents  for  retort 
designs,  specific  parts  of  a  retort,  or  methods  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  heat  treatment,  but  these  form  a  decided  minority. 
Various  other  points  in  the  way  of  constructive  criticism 
of  many  low-temperature  carbonisation  processes  can 
also  be  raised.  For  example,  it  is  always  assumed,  to 
take  simple  figures  for  illustration,  that  dust  and  small 
coal  can  be  purchased  for  lOJ.  a  ton,  while  the  lump 
smokeless  fuel  will  sell  at  30J.  per  ton,  equal  to  graded 
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lump  coal,  showing  a  substantial  profit;  this,  however,  is 
largely  a  fallacy.  It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time, 
because  of  a  universal  lack  of  scientific  methods,  small 
coal  is  only  worth  loj.  a  ton,  having  little  or  no  sale,  but 
if  several  hundred  low-temperature  carbonisation  plants 
were  to  start  up,  the  enormously  increased  demand  would 
soon  raise  the  price  of  the  small  coal,  with  also  the  lump 
coal  sold  cheaper  because  of  the  formidable  competition 
of  smokeless  fuel.  Consequently  we  might  soon  find  the 
small  coal  was,  say,  17^.  (id.  per  ton,  and  the  price 
received  for  the  smokeless  fuel  255.,  so  that  the  profits 
would  have  almost  vanished.  Again,  it  is  generally 
assumed  gallons  of  crude  light  oil  per  ton  of  coal 
scrubbed  from  the  rich  gas  is  “  water  white  ”  motor  spirit. 
The  real  figures  are  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount, 
equal  to  three-quarters  of  a  gallon  per  ton,  because  the 
crude  light  oil  has  to  be  purified  by  washing  with  various 
chemicals  and  fractionated,  resulting  in  considerable  loss. 
Also,  the  low-temperature  tar  often  will  not  fractionate  as 
easily  as  crude  petroleum,  while  having  more  than  40  per 
cent,  of  pitch,  being  in  some  cases  a  badly  “  cracked  ” 
product  and  also  much  emulsified,  so  that  distillation  is  a 
difficult  matter.  Further,  another  serious,  although  un¬ 
just,  obstacle  to  low-temperature  carbonisation  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  difficulty  of  selling  the  gas.  There  is  no  use 
in  giving  the  full  value  for  ^,^00-6,000  cubic  feet  per  ton 
of  rich  gas  in  a  balance-sheet  when  in  actual  practice  the 
gas  cannot  be  sold  at  all,  and  since  this  country,  without 
adequate  safeguards  for  its  own  interests,  allows  the 
towns  gas  industry  to  have  a  complete  monopoly  in  the 
supply  of  gas  to  about  9,c>oo,ckx)  unfortunate  house¬ 
holders,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  low-temperature 
carbonisation  gas  can  find  easily  a  remunerative  outlet. 
However,  it  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  a  limited 
number  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  plants  are  now 
being  operated,  or  are  in  course  of  erection,  at  gas  works 
in  Great  Britain.  These  include  a  “  K.S.G.”  and 
“  Coalite  ”  plants  at  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.  in 
London;  “  Salerni,”  “  Hird,”  and  “E  Retort”  (Fuel 
Research  Board)  plants  for  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co., 
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also  in  London ;  “  Maclaurin  ”  plants  at  the  Dalmarnock 
Gas  Works,  Glasgow,  and  the  Nuneaton  Gas  Works;  an 
“  Illingworth  ”  plant  at  the  Treforest  Gas  Works,  Ponty¬ 
pridd  ;  and  operations  according  to  the  “  Roberts  ” 
process  at  the  Ramsgate  Gas  Works. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  and  others  could  be 
advanced,  why  there  will  be  no  dividend  on  a  large  part 
of  the  £9,000,000  at  present  invested  in  low-temperature 
carbonisation  processes  in  Great  Britain. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  that  real  technical 
progress  of  a  most  important  character  is  being  made  by 
firms  of  high  repute.  The  greatest  hope  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  success  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  is  that  this 
country  will  be  forced  inexorably  to  adopt  scientific 
methods  with  coal,  especially  as  regards  liquid  fuel  pro¬ 
duction,  electricity,  and  towns  gas,  no  matter  what  vested 
interests  stand  in  the  way.  Obviously  we  cannot  go  on 
much  longer  under  conditions  of  over  £5o,cxx),o<x>  spent 
abroad  every  year  unnecessarily  for  petrol,  lubricating 
oil  and  liquid  fuel,  black  smoke  costing  over  £40,ocx),ooo 
per  annum  in  damage,  towns  gas  of  450-600  B.Th.U.  per 
cubic  foot  made  at  huge  expense  when  a  cheap  200 
B.Th.U.  gas  under  proper  conditions  is  just  as  efficient, 
as  proved  by  George  Helps  at  Nuneaton  Gas  Works,  and 
failure  to  use  electricity  to  anything  like  the  proper  extent, 
both  for  domestic  and  industrial  use. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  apart  from  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  for  the  production  of  lump 
smokeless  fuel  and  the  sale  of  gas,  there  are  various  other 
highly  important  general  applications.  For  example,  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  an  ideal  method  is  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  plants  using  all  the 
rich  clean  gas  for  firing  the  furnaces,  and  similarly  we  have 
the  combination  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  and  com¬ 
bustion  for  the  operation  of  steam-driven  electricity 
stations,  with  recovery  of  all  the  liquid  products  and 
economical  combustion  of  the  gas  as  well  as  the  solid 
carbonised  fuel  under  the  boiler. 
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By  Sirdar  Ikbal  Ali  Shah 

In  the  early  ’nineties  of  last  century  a  brown-haired  little 
Turkish  boy  at  Salonica  was  absently  listening  to  a  sen¬ 
tentious  father,  who  lectured  him  on  the  need  for  greater 
application  to  his  books  if  he  were  to  aspire  to  the  coveted 
position  of  a  Hoja,  a  priest.  But  the  rather  wordless 
youngster  had  long  ago  made  up  his  relentless  mind  on  the 
subject  of  a  career.  It  so  happened  that  he  lived  not  far 
from  the  Turkish  barracks,  and  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
officers  quartered  there  appeared  to  him  much  more  desir¬ 
able  than  the  habit  of  the  religious.  So  parental  counsel 
finally  waned  in  the  face  of  a  determination  now  grown 
proverbial  in  the  Moslim  world,  and  the  boy  Kemal  was 
sent  to  the  local  military  academy. 

A  great  earnestness  assisted  rapid  progress,  and 
Kemal  shortly  found  his  way  to  the  Military  College  at 
Constantinople.  But  no  sooner  had  he  received  a  com¬ 
mission  than,  like  many  another  modern-minded  young 
Turkish  officer,  he  became  suspect  to  the  mediaevalists 
who  surrounded  the  court  of  Abdul  Hamid,  and  in  1904  he 
was  bundled  off  to  Syria  under  what  was  practically  a 
decree  of  banishment.  There  he  lingered  three  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  returned  to  Salonica  as  a  minor 
staff  officer  in  the  Third  Army  Corps. 

On  his  return  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  identify  himself  with  the  Young  Turkey  Party, 
and  when  the  Revolution  of  1908  blazed  forth  he  soon 
found  a  place  in  its  advanced  ranks.  The  new  Govern¬ 
ment  was  kind  to  him  and  despatched  him  to  the  French 
military  manoeuvres,  recognising  his  interest  in,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of,  modern  European  methods  of  warfare.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  did  excellent  service  in  the  war  with  Italy  in 
Tripoli,  and  in  the  rough  campaigning  against  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Army  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  New  Gallipoli 
Army  Corps.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  in  which 
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he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself,  he  was  despatched  to 
Sofia  as  Military  Attache,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  Kemal  Pasha  was  sent 
to  Thrace,  and  at  the  time  of  the  British  landing  at  Suvla 
Bay  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  But 
he  fiercely  resented  German  tutelage,  and  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  his  dislike  for  it.  He  quarrelled  with 
Inver  Pasha  because  of  the  elder  man’s  resignation  of  his 
command  into  German  hands,  and  at  last  became  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that,  after  the  British  evacuation  of  Gallipoli,  the 
staff  packed  him  off  to  the  Caucasus  to  hold  the  Russians 
in  check.  No  use !  His  extraordinary  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
prieties  of  military  organisation  rendered  him  at  last  so 
obnoxious  to  Headquarters  that  he  was  quietly  shelved 
by  an  appointment  to  tour  Central  Europe.  This  he  did, 
with  excellent  results  for  his  own  experience,  but  on  the 
accession  of  Sultan  Wahiddin  he  was  given  a  command 
in  Palestine,  where  he  once  more  found  himself  up  against 
German  interference  in  the  person  of  General  Liman  von 
Sanders,  whom  he  came  to  detest. 

With  the  Armistice  his  day  undoubtedly  dawned. 
Assembling  the  remnants  of  the  Turkish  Army  in  Southern 
Anatolia,  he  impressed  authority  so  greatly  by  his  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  was  placated  with  a  high  place  at  the  War 
Office.  Throughout  the  difficult  and  stormy  period  of 
transition  which  followed  he  acted  strongly  and  diplo¬ 
matically.  What  seemed  a  debacle  to  most  was  to  him 
but  a  time  of  reconstruction.  In  May,  1919,  the  Greeks 
seized  Smyrna,  and  the  Constantinople  Government,  act¬ 
ing  under  Allied  control,  despatched  Kemal  to  North- 
Eastern  Anatolia  as  Inspector-General  of  the  Turkish 
forces  in  that  province.  But  instead  of  disarming  the 
troops,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do,  he  kept  them  together, 
only  to  be  recalled,  however,  by  Damad  Ferid  Pasha, 
the  Grand  Vizier. 

By  this  time  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
course  he  was  to  pursue.  Believing  that  the  Allies  desired 
the  effacement  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  task  of  reconstruction  and  opposition.  He 
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organised  a  Nationalist  movement  in  1919,  and  on  its 
failure,  nothing  daunted,  commenced  another.  At  a  Con¬ 
gress  in  Anatolia  he  declared  the  absolute  independence 
of  all  Turkish  territories  within  the  boundaries  affected  by 
the  Armistice,  and  managed  to  get  a  national  backing 
through  a  General  Election  at  Constantinople.  Persecu¬ 
tion  followed.  The  Government  at  Constantinople  de¬ 
nounced  him  and  his  Nationalists  as  rebels  and  outcasts 
from  Islam.  But  Kemal,  convening  a  Grand  National 
Assembly  at  Angora  in  April,  1920,  took  matters  out  of 
its  hands,  and  in  1921  received  official  recognition  from 
the  Russian  Soviet,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
unofficial  sanction  of  all  Europe  for  the  new  State  he  had 
created. 

By  this  time  the  Army  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
populace  had  come  to  regard  Kemal  Pasha  as  a  national 
hero,  and  when  Greece  declared  war  the  old  racial  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  Turk  returned.  The  invaders  were  speedily 
driven  out  of  Anatolia  and  Smyrna,  and  the  Allies,  their 
hands  full  elsewhere,  and  only  too  satisfied,  probably,  to 
see  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  settled  regime  in  Turkey, 
withdrew  from  Constantinople  and  recognised  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  new  Turkish  State  by  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne. 

Kemal  is,  indeed,  the  new  Turkey  personified,  as  surely 
as  Mussolini  stands  for  the  new  Italy.  Everything  is 
administered  from  Angora.  The  boy  who  was  to  have 
been  a  mullah  has  developed  an  almost  savage  distrust 
of  the  Muslim  clergy,  and  small  wonder,  too,  for  no  one 
can  love  the  Hoja  of  old  Turkey.  The  Khilafat  and 
Sheikh-ul-Islam  are  no  more,  and  the  new  Turkey  is 
practically  “  anti-clerical,”  if  not  agnostic. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  Kemal  is  a  mechanical 
organiser,  like  Kitchener,  whose  mentality  runs  on 
the  wheels  of  system  alone;  others  that  he  is  an  in¬ 
spired  patriot,  so  absorbed  in  the  task  of  reconstructing  his 
country  that  he  has  no  time  nor  thought  for  anything  else. 
And  from  what  I  know  of  him  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  both  opinions.  But  can  I  forget  the 
procession  down  the  Kara  Oghalund  in  Angora  when  he 
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passed  the  street  to  review  his  troops?  Every  face  was 
thrust  out  of  little  Turkish  windows;  roughly  paved  streets 
were  a  mass  of  shouting  humanity,  men  and  women 
waved  flags,  threw  flowers  in  his  way,  greeting  their  mili¬ 
tary  hero;  and  there  the  Ghazi  sat  in  his  car,  top  hat  in 
hand,  his  eyes  almost  tear-dimmed  as  he  acknowledged  the 
salutations  of  his  people.  And  I  thought  that  I  had  seen 
the  modern  Napoleon. 

But  no  review  of  those  forces  that  are  operating  in  the 
world  of  Islam  to-day  would  be  complete  without  examin¬ 
ing  the  rise  of  the  Wahabi  King  Ibn  Saud,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  modern  Arabia  since  his  exploits  surprised  the 
West. 

The  reason  of  the  triumph  of  the  Wahabis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  personality  of  Ibn  Saud,  which  once  again  testifies 
to  the  historical  truth  that  whosoever  tampers  with  the 
old  fire  of  Islam  in  Arabia  does  not  long  retain  the 
guardianship  of  Mecca.  Sultan  Ibn  Saud  has  had  a 
remarkable  career.  Some  years  ago  he  was  practically  a 
nonentity  in  Eastern  politics,  living  an  unknown  life  in  an 
obscure  area  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  To-day  he 
is  the  King  of  the  Hijaz  and  Nejd  and  the  only  power  of 
consequence  throughout  Arabia. 

Born  in  1871,  during  his  childhood  he  sat  at  the  feet  of 
that  sage  Sheikh  Mubarak  in  Kuwait,  listening  to  such 
advice  as  has  made  him  what  he  is  to-day.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty  years  he  started  upon  a  career  of  cam¬ 
paigning,  when  he  captured  Riyadh  from  the  Hail  dynasty, 
but  thenceforward  had  to  bide  his  time,  for  Turkish 
power  was  one  to  be  reckoned  with,  whilst  Asir,  Hasa, 
Hijaz  and  Yaman  to  him  at  that  time  were  forbidding  foes. 
His  energies  were  directed  to  the  tribal  organisation 
whereby,  till  two  or  three  years  before  the  Great  War,  he 
had  planted  no  fewer  than  forty  or  fifty  Badwin  colonies 
throughout  the  desert  of  Nejd.  In  1912  he  attacked  and 
captured  Hasa  from  the  Turks,  and,  although  during  the 
progress  of  the  European  War  his  attitude  towards  King 
Husain  was  constantly  toned  down  and  turned  about  by 
the  British  friendship  for  the  Shariefian  dynasty,  yet  the 
onslaughts  of  the  Khurma  Valley  were  beginning  to  show 
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his  increasing  ascendance  even  before  the  final  collapse 
of  the  house  of  King  Husain. 

To  those  who  know  him  best  the  rise  of  the  Wahabi 
King  does  not  come  as  a  surprise,  for  he  has  been  steadily 
working  towards  this  end  for  at  least  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century.  The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  realised  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career  that  if  Central 
Arabia — where  man  has  ever  been  waging  war  against  the 
inhospitable  mother  earth  of  the  desert — is  to  form  a 
province  of  his  Empire,  then  he  must  destroy  the  tribal 
system  and,  what  is  more,  establish  agricultural  colonies 
composed  of  mixed  population,  thus  organising  a  solid 
dictatorship  on  a  religious  basis  where  national  or  clan 
associations  are  submerged  under  the  all-powerful  influence 
of  the  faith.  This  in  a  measure  forms  the  keynote  of  the 
Ikhwan  movement  which  he  has  set  up,  and  through  which 
its  Badwin  Arab  tribesmen  in  the  name  of  religion  owe 
allegiance  to  him.  The  simple  and  direct  mentality  of 
the  Semitic  races  has  assisted  Ibn  Saud  further  in  arriving 
at  a  solidarity  so  powerful  that,  judging  by  what  I  saw  at 
Mecca,  I  feel  that  Wahabism  in  the  cradle  of  Islam  has 
come  to  stay. 

If  Persia,  that  land  of  singers  and  sages,  has  all  along 
retained  the  power  of  conquering  hearts,  its  modern 
political  history  had  belied  the  expectation  of  her  continued 
prosperity  till  the  Qachar  dynasty  was  swept  off  by  the 
epoch-making  endeavours  of  her  present  remarkable  ruler 
Riza  Shah  Pahlavi,  who  has  now  set  that  harassed  country 
definitely  on  the  path  of  peace  and  progress. 

Like  many  legendary  Eastern  kings,  Riza  Shah  was 
fortunate  in  not  being  born  an  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
son  of  a  soldier,  he  climbed  his  way  to  the  throne  over  the 
dross  and  debris  of  the  house  of  Ahmed  Shah.  He  was 
born  in  1876,  in  the  village  of  Alasht,  in  North  Persia, 
and  on  reaching  manhood  he  joined  his  father’s  regiment. 
After  filling  many  important  military  posts  he  crushed 
a  dangerous  revolt  in  Gilan  and  revealed  himself  a  man  of 
destiny.  In  1919  he  travelled  home  to  rest  a  while  and 
plan  the  future  organisation  of  the  Army,  the  only  element 
which  he  thought  could  save  Persia.  There  he  came  to 
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the  conclusion  that  a  complete  change  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  needed  reforms.  At  the 
head  of  his  army,  in  1920,  he  one  night  attacked  and 
entered  Tehran  and  occupied  all  public  institutions. 
Following  this  initial  success  his  thoughts  were  directed 
towards  reforming  the  Army,  and,  with  this  end  in  view, 
he  merged  various  elements  of  the  then  heterogeneous 
Army  into  one  unified  body,  and  thereupon  was  appointed 
Minister  for  War. 

In  1921  one  of  the  Mazandaran  nobility,  the  Amir- 
Moayzed,  rose  in  open  revolt,  but,  being  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  elan  of  the  new  Persian  Army,  was  defeated  and 
took  refuge  in  flight.  In  the  meantime  Miraz  Kuchek 
Khan  had  extended  his  power  in  the  province  of  Gilan. 
Riza  Shah  took  the  field  against  the  recalcitrant  Jungalees, 
and  by  defeating  them  completely  broke  the  power  of 
Kuchek,  who  died  of  exposure  in  the  Gilan  hills. 

Another  revolt  then  engaged  his  attention,  when  Ismail 
Agha  Lemitgoo  (generally  known  as  Simko)  had  raised  the 
standard  of  reaction  against  Tehran,  in  the  province  of 
Azarbaizan.  He  and  his  supporters  were  well  armed  and 
put  up  a  very  stout  resistance,  but  after  a  series  of  engage¬ 
ments  he  was  defeated  but  escaped.  This  revolt 
had  not  been  entirely  suppressed  when  Mohammed 
Taghi  Khan,  a  colonel  of  gendarmerie,  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Khorassan.  An  army  was  despatched  to  quell  it,  and 
in  the  engagements  which  followed  he  was  mortally 
wounded  and  order  was  soon  established. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  Members  of  Mejlis,  or  the 
Persian  Parliament,  who  looked  with  disfavour  upon  such 
reforms,  started  a  campaign  of  adverse  criticism,  and 
Riza  Shah,  viewing  this  attitude  with  disappointment, 
resigned  his  post  of  Secretary  for  War.  The  inhabitants 
of  various  provinces  and  cities,  on  learning  of  this,  rose 
en  masse  and  maintained  that  agitation  until  he  altered 
his  decision  and  withdrew  his  resignation.  It  was  then 
that  Riza  Shah,  realising  the  dearth  of  officers,  and  being 
desirous  of  raising  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Army,  sent 
a  number  of  young  subalterns  to  Europe  to  study  the 
technique  of  modern  warfare. 
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In  July,  1923,  Riza  Shah  was  invested  with  the  powers 
of  Premiership.  Before  that  year  reached  its  close  a 
Republican  movement  was  inaugurated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  which,  however,  was  suppressed  after  three 
months’  duration.  At  the  beginning  of  1924  the  Lars 
again  revolted  and  surrounded  Khoramabad.  It  was  again, 
therefore,  found  necessary  to  send  a  large  force  against 
them  from  Tehran  and  Kermanshah.  The  Lars  were 
attacked,  and,  being  defeated,  submitted  to  the  authorities. 
His  Majesty  then  proceeded  there  and  established  law  and 
order. 

In  the  summer  of  1924  Kazal,  the  head  of  the  Mohaisen 
tribe,  set  up  a  revolt  in  Mohammara,  and  started  to  collect 
followers;  and  oppose  the  Government  representatives. 
Riza  Shah  led  his  army  again,  and  in  a  short  time  put  down 
the  revolt  in  Khuzistan.  Kazal,  too,  reluctantly  sur¬ 
rendered.  In  1925  the  National  Assembly  of  Persia 
declared  the  deposition  of  the  Kajar  dynasty  and 
called  the  Prime  Minister,  Riza  Shah,  to  accept  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  provisional  government  and  to  convoke  the 
Constituent  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  future 
head  of  the  State.  When  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
convened,  they  took  into  consideration  the  Prime  Minister’s 
great  services  to  the  country,  his  zeal  and  energy  for  the 
establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  his  activities  and 
enthusiasm  in*  introducing  and  effecting  reforms,  offered 
him  the  Crown,  and  invested  the  succession  in  his  male 
descendants.  In  1925  Riza  Shah  ascended  the  Peacock 
Throne,  and  the  coronation  ceremonies  which  took  place 
had  no  precedent. 

Besides  being  a  soldier  Riza  Shah  Pahlavi  is  a  great 
administrator;  simple  of  habits,  he  never  sleeps  upon  soft 
beds,  eats  only  twice  during  the  day,  his  chief  meal  being 
early  in  the  morning.  He  walks  a  great  deal,  and  would 
walk  round  and  round  his  palace  rose  garden  when  talking 
to  his  Ministers.  Even  at  the  audiences  he  would  scarcely 
sit.  He  loves  standing  about,  and  although  not  averse  to 
fine  furniture  or  clothes  he  hardly  ever  uses  them  in  his 
private  life.  His  first  care  is  the  Army,  and  “  the  reason 
that  I  still  preside  at  the  affairs  of  the  Army  is,”  he  once 
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replied  to  a  mild  constitutional  objection,  “  that  I  alone 
created  this  force  for  Persia,  and  if  I,  who  am  the  most 
skilled  man  in  the  art  of  war  amongst  you,  did  not  give 
the  best  services  for  this  defence  of  Persia,  we  should  have 
revolution  at  home  and  intrigue  from  without.”  The  Army 
loves  him  too,  and,  being  a  soldier  born,  he  is  never  so 
happy  as  reviewing  his  troops. 

Now  as  to  Afghanistan,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  King  Amanullah’s  modernist  tendencies  have 
occasioned  a  revolt,  and  ultimately  forced  not  only 
his  abdication  but  that  of  his  elder  brother.  But  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  importance  is  the  understanding  of  those 
more  or  less  obscure  facets  of  the  Afghan  monarch’s 
character  and  achievements  which,  coupled  with  the  con¬ 
servative  traditions  of  his  countrymen,  make  the  complete 
introduction  of  Western  methods  in  the  Middle  East  quite 
impossible.  Whether  or  not  this  modernisation,  as  such, 
has  sufficiently  justified  itself,  even  in  the  countries  of  its 
origin,  to  warrant  its  being  grafted  upon  Moslim  Asia 
might  be  an  open  question;  yet  there  is  no  denying  that 
its  wholesale  importation  into  Afghanistan,  at  any  rate, 
cannot  produce  the  best  results  of  human  effort. 

King  Amanullah,  however,  treating  the  past  with  con¬ 
tempt,  had  persuaded  the  nobles  around  him  into  believing 
that  this  generally  accepted  maxim  is  a  myth,  which  he  is 
as  capable  of  exploding  as  is  the  hero-dictator  of  modern 
Turkey.  The  idealising  of  Mustafa  Kemal  by  Amanullah 
is  akin  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  young  Afghan 
monarch  is  said  to  have  once  extolled  the  exploits  of  such 
diverse  characters  as  Napoleon,  Robespierre,  and  Count 
Bismarck.  But  although  the  adoption  of  the  Turkish 
model  characterises  Amanullah’s  efforts,  yet  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  which  must  govern  such  transplanting  are  ignored 
by  giving  no  thought  to  the  differences  between  the 
Turkish  and  Afghan  mentalities.  Appreciation  of  these 
guiding  factors  would  repay  study. 

The  spirit  of  Islam  was  absorbed  by  the  Turks  as  a 
military  race — a  fighting  clan  of  Central  Asia  who  battled 
their  way  even  past  the  River  Danube — never  once  losing 
their  essential  characteristics  of  absolute  obedience  to  the 
head  of  their  clan. 
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In  the  lap  of  these  traditions  of  war  grew  Mustafa 
Kemal  Pasha,  and  his  undisputed  prowess  as  a  military 
hero,  though  he  had  to  contend  with  at  least  two  revolu¬ 
tions,  is  still  very  much  to  the  fore,  as  is  shown  by  the 
recent  arrest  of  Nejali  Bey,  a  former  deputy. 

Now  how  do  matters  lie  in  the  “  God  Gifted  King¬ 
dom  ”  }  as  its  maker,  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  styled  it 
on  occupying  the  throne  at  Kabul  after  his  exile  in 
Turkestan.  The  one  thing  of  importance  is  that,  unlike 
the  Turk,  the  Afghan  is  an  extremely  devout  Moslim. 
He  is  only  a  shade  less  fanatical  than  the  Calvinistic 
Wahabis  of  Mecca,  and  differs  also  from  the  followers  of 
Ibn  Saud  in  being  infinitely  more  priest-ridden.  In  all 
wars,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  he  fights  as  a  Ghazi,  or 
as  a  Knight  of  Religion,  and  he  seeks  rather  than  avoids 
to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  battle  of  his  faith.  He  is 
Moslim  first  and  Afghan  after,  owing  allegiance  to  that 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  Revealed  Law  which 
makes  him  believe  that  the  Realm  of  Islam  stretches  over 
the  entire  face  of  the  known  w'orld.  Of  that  great  con¬ 
federacy  he  considers  himself  a  unit,  and  takes  his  cue 
directly  from  the  Mullah,  who  is  regarded  as  the  most 
learned  man  in  his  village,  also  the  most  holy  beause  he 
is  a  Haji,  or  one  who  has  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

The  whole  social  fabric  of  Afghan  society  is  controlled 
by  the  Shara,  or  the  Islamic  code  as  revealed  in  the  Koran, 
practised  by  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  or  further  explained 
by  the  four  great  Doctors  of  Law.  In  that  immutable  law 
he  can  admit  no  change.  Any  casting  of  fresh  light  on 
that  system  is  considered  heresy  and  punishable  by  death. 
A  notable  example  of  this  was  met  with  when  a  follower 
of  the  Qadyani  sect  proclaimed  his  Indian  priest  as  the 
promised  Messiah  and  was  executed  as  a  heretic  in  Kabul. 

Furthermore,  it  is  contended  that  as  man-made  law  is 
fallible  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  diversity  in  different 
countries  and  amongst  different  peoples,  it  could  not  be 
relied  upon  in  preference  to  an  all-embracing  system.  Its 
rigidity  is  denied  owing  to  human  frailty  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  precise  limits.  An  Afghan  is  a  slave  of  Allah,  but 
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only  Allah’s  slave ;  he  is  free  to  act  and  think  for  himself 
as  best  pleases  him.  His  corporate  effort  is  evinced  in 
battle  when  the  cause  of  religion  is  threatened.  Clever 
politicians  have,  of  course,  made  capital  of  this  bent  of 
mind  in  Afghanistan  by  stigmatising  their  rivals  as  infidels 
or,  at  least,  un-Islamic,  and  thereby  declaring  a  holy  war. 
The  geographical  isolation  of  the  people  has  served 
further  to  make  their  outlook  intensely  conservative.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  King  Amanullah’s 
reforms  could  have  had  no  other  result  than  they  had. 

Both  the  father  and  the  grandfather  of  the  present  King 
were  always  solicitous  of  the  help  of  the  clergy;  indeed,  it 
was  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Mullahs  of  Eastern 
Afghanistan  that  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  was  able  to 
annex  Kafiristan  and  so  definitely  put  down  the  Hazara 
revolt.  The  power  of  the  late  Amir  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who  received 
handsome  and  regular  presents  from  Kabul.  In  the  case 
of  King  Amanullah  himself,  his  success  of  1919  on  the 
Indian  frontier  was  entirely  due  to  the  backing  he  received 
from  the  friendly  Mullahs,  and  conversely  when,  soon  after 
his  accession,  he  introduced  reforms  a  rebellion  ensued  in 
Khost,  compelling  him  to  forgo  many  of  his  newly  con¬ 
stituted  institutions. 

By  playing  upon  the  national,  and  more  particularly 
on  the  religious,  feelings  of  the  Afghans,  King 
Amanullah  was  able  to  control  the  minds  of  his 
subjects;  and  as  long  as  he  was  true  to  the  older 
traditions  of  his  race  the  Afghans  were  extremely  devoted 
to  him.  Modernisation,  however,  broke  the  spell.  The 
other  personalities  who  are  making  a  bid  for  the  Afghan 
throne  can  scarcely  leave  an  impress  on  Central  Asia,  for, 
after  all,  they  are  but  passing  political  phantoms  who  do 
not  control  the  real  mind  of  the  East. 


RATIONALISATION  IN  THE  COTTON 
INDUSTRY 


By  A.  H.  S.  Hinchliffe 

The  achievements  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  seem  to  have  set 
the  whole  world  throbbing  with  the  spirit  of  emulation. 
The  massed  production  of  standard  articles,  coupled  with 
the  unified  control  of  all  processes  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  distribution  of  the  finished  product,  has  become  the 
creed  of  up-to-date  industrialists.  Not  only  is  this  theory 
being  practised  in  the  case  of  new  industries,  but  it  is 
being  proposed  as  the  remedy  for  the  troubles  of  the  old. 
That  the  theory  in  general  is  a  sound  one  is  hardly  to  be 
denied ;  it  has  startling  successes  to  its  credit.  But  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  amongst  writers  to  regard  rationali¬ 
sation  as  a  panacea  for  industrial  ills,  especially  in  the 
case  of  major  industries.  If  the  public  becomes  too 
much  imbued  with  this  idea  there  are  likely  to  be  some 
disappointments. 

What  Lancashire  Wants 

After  some  eight  years  of  depression,  it  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  agreed  amongst  writers  on  the  subject 
that  rationalisation  is  what  Lancashire  needs.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  criticise  this  contention  without  a  clear 
definition  of  what  they  mean  by  “  Lancashire.”  Let  us, 
however,  assume  that  by  “  Lancashire  ”  they  mean  the 
cotton  trade  in  its  widest  sense,  i.e.,  the  portion  of  our 
population  which  depends  for  its  livelihood  upon  the  pro¬ 
cesses  through  which  cotton  passes  before  it  finally  reaches 
the  consumer.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  national 
importance  of  the  cotton  industry  depends  upon  its  ability 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the  many,  rather 
than  large  profits  for  the  few.  On  these  assumptions 
what  we  require  is  volume  of  trade,  the  export  of  a  vast 
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amount  of  cloth  which  will  employ  a  large  number  of 
people  in  the  making  and  finishing  of  it.  In  the  past 
this  volume  of  trade  was  achieved  by  the  manufacture  of 
cheap,  coarse  cloths  for  the  use  of  the  world’s  coloured 
population.  The  present  depression  in  the  industry  is 
primarily  due  to  the  decline  in  this  particular  class  of 
trade.  Of  the  total  yardage  by  which  the  exports  of 
cotton  cloth  have  declined  since  1913,  about  two-thirds 
consist  of  coarse  goods  for  India  and  China.  We  are 
told  that  a  great  deal  of  this  trade  can  be  recovered  by 
rationalisation.  So,  therefore,  as  volume  is  what  Lanca¬ 
shire  wants,  we  must  presumably  rationalise.  Such  is  the 
argument.  Though,  however,  it  would  be  all  to  our 
advantage  to  recover  some  of  the  trade  in  coarse  goods 
which  has  been  lost,  does  not  the  real  future  of  the 
industry  depend  upon  something  different?  Largely 
owing  to  our  being  the  inventors  of  textile  machinery, 
we  had  a  start  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  there  was  a  time  when  even  coarse  fabrics 
could  scarcely  be  produced  elsewhere.  To-day  they  are 
being  spun  and  woven  all  over  the  world,  and  present 
little  difficulty  to  semi-skilled  labour.  Suppose  rationali¬ 
sation  were  to  enable  us  to  get  back  some  of  this  trade, 
would  it  offer  us  much  in  the  way  of  prospects  ?  Success 
in  industry  ultimately  depends  upon  the  constructive  com¬ 
bination  of  craftsmanship  and  science.  It  may  be 
scientific  to  rationalise,  but  where  is  the  craftsmanship  in 
making  something  which  everybody  else  can  make? 
Lancashire,  admittedly,  needs  all  the  trade  it  can  get,  but 
it  will  surely  pay  her  best  to  concentrate  upon  utilising  the 
chief  advantage  which  she  possesses  over  the  rest  of  the 
world — the  skill  of  her  workpeople.  Moreover,  high- 
class  fabrics  afford  a  great  deal  more  employment  than 
coarse  fabrics  in  proportion  to  yardage,  most  of  the  former 
being  subjected  to  an  elaborate  finishing  process.  Thus 
the  question  of  volume  could  more  easily  be  solved  by  an 
increased  demand  for  the  better  article.  Export  figures 
show  that  such  demand  is  increasing,  especially  for  the 
finer  dyed  goods. 
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The  Exporters’  Difficulties 

Seeing  that  most  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
rationalisation  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  will 
enable  us  to  recover  a  great  deal  of  the  lost  export  trade, 
it  is  worth  while  examining  some  of  the  most  formidable 
difficulties  which  beset  the  shippers  of  cotton  textiles. 
These  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus : — 

(1)  Our  customers  becoming  manufacturers  and 

imposing  tariffs. 

(2)  Geographical  position. 

(3)  The  cutting  of  qualities. 

(4)  The  return  to  the  gold  standard. 

Obviously  the  chief  trouble  is  the  local  production  of 

yarn  and  cloth  in  countries  which  previously  supplied 
their  wants  by  importing  from  Great  Britain.  This  has 
happened  with  our  two  best  customers,  India  and  China, 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  certain  parts 
of  South  America.  The  United  States  cotton  industry 
is  now  so  large  that  she  uses  more  of  the  American  cotton 
crop  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  These 
countries  are  determined  to  develop  their  own  industries, 
and  will  use  every  means  to  frustrate  a  massed  attack  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  class  of  goods  which  they  themselves 
produce.  The  tariff  weapon  is  pretty  sure  to  be  employed 
against  us.  In  India  we  might  conceivably  be  granted  a 
preference  over  other  importers,  but  surely  not  for  such 
coarse  goods  as  are  likely  to  injure  the  Indian  mills ! 
Foreigners,  however,  will  perforce  be  content  to  purchase 
from  us  the  fabrics  which  they  cannot  produce  themselves, 
and  the  more  we  can  popularise  these  the  better. 

The  second  difficulty  is  perhaps  a  minor  one,  but  is  not 
without  considerable  effect  upon  our  trade  in  at  least  two 
important  markets — China  and  South  America.  The 
proximity  of  Japan  in  the  one  case  and  the  U.S.A.  in  the 
other  gives  these  two  competitors  a  pull  over  us. 
Japanese  and  American  salesmen  can  send  home  their 
recommendations  in  less  time  than  our  representatives,  and 
their  goods  are  quicker  in  transit.  Buyers  can  receive 
their  shipments  in  a  shorter  time  after  placing  orders, 
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which  lessens  the  risk  of  market  fluctuations  and  is  an 
important  consideration  in  a  disturbed  country  such  as 
China,  where  nobody  knows  what  the  political  situation 
may  be  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  third  difficulty  is  a  serious  one  and  likely  to  prove 
particularly  prejudicial  to  the  rationalised  producers.  All 
popular  qualities  of  textiles  are  liable  to  an  attack  of 
quality  cutting  by  competitors,  but  low-class  goods  are 
the  most  susceptible.  The  finer  fabrics  are  protected  by 
the  difficulty  of  imitating  certain  colours  or  finishes.  It 
is  easy  to  analyse  a  coarse  cloth  and  produce  something 
slightly  cheaper,  but  which  may  serve  the  purpose,  by 
omitting,  say,  one  or  two  threads  to  the  square  inch,  or 
slightly  altering  the  yarns;  by  this  means  the  Continental 
and  Japanese  producers  have  achieved  a  great  deal  of 
their  success.  Quite  recently  a  special  attempt  was  made 
by  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of  English  merchants 
and  printers  to  meet  Italian  competition  in  certain  low- 
class  printed  goods  for  India.  A  cloth  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Italians’  was  selected,  and  the  printers  agreed  to 
print  this  on  certain  conditions  at  a  specially  cut  price, 
hoping  to  be  compensated  by  the  recovery  of  bulk  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Italians  immediately  countered  this  by  cut¬ 
ting  their  own  quality,  and  the  whole  massed  attack  was 
rendered  abortive  from  the  outset.  The  construction  of 
cotton  cloths  is  such  that  slight  alterations  in  quality  can 
be  made  in  an  instant  without  any  dislocation  at  the  pro¬ 
ducing  end.  In  this  they  differ  very  materially  from  many 
other  mass-produced  goods  such  as,  say,  motors.  In  the 
China  markets  it  has  been  the  custom  for  Japanese 
merchants  to  collect  the  latest  printed  designs  arriving 
from  England.  Having  sent  them  back  to  Japan  and 
printed  them  on  lower  cloths  than  the  original  English 
patterns,  they  reintroduce  them  to  China,  thus  causing 
serious  losses  to  any  Chinese  dealers  who  happen  to  hold 
stock  of  the  original  English  goods.  Fear  of  this  has 
made  the  Chinese  reluctant  to  buy  English  prints,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  be  attracted  by  them,  except  such 
styles  as  the  Japanese  cannot  imitate.  Rationalisation 
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schemes  are  intended  to  market  exceptionally  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  standard  qualities,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  are  going  to  overcome  the  quality-cutting  menace. 
In  this  respect  the  ordinary  merchant  has  something  of  an 
advantage  because  he  can  be  continually  altering  his  own 
qualities. 

The  official  policy  of  monetary  deflation  and  the  return 
to  the  gold  standard  has,  no  doubt,  affected  all  our  export 
industries  in  common.  In  some  respects,  however,  it  has 
inflicted  peculiar  hardships  upon  the  cotton  trade.  In  the 
first  place,  wages  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  producing  cloth,  and  wages  have  not  been  deflated  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  currency.  The  deflation  policy 
has  also  increased  the  relative  burden  of  our  social 
services,  which  has  to  be  borne  by  manufacturing  concerns. 
Manufacturers,  therefore,  could  not  make  the  reductions 
in  prices  which  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  producers  in  foreign  countries  where  the  currency 
has  remained  depreciated.  Moreover,  the  greater  part  of 
our  exports  of  cotton  goods  go  to  supply  the  needs  of  very 
poor  populations,  who  cannot  spend  more  than  a  very 
limited  sum  per  head  on  clothing.  A  moderate  rise  in 
price  does  seriously  affect  the  buying  power  of  such  cus¬ 
tomers.  Though  the  effects  of  monetary  deflation  will 
in  time,  we  hope,  evaporate,  they  have  been,  and  still  are, 
a  handicap  which  no  excellence  of  industrial  organisation 
can  overcome. 

Some  Current  Fallacies 

It  is  worth  while  examining  some  of  the  false  concep¬ 
tions  which  have  been  gaining  ground  as  the  result  of 
certain  loose  statements  which  have  lately  been  made  in 
the  Press  and  elsewhere.  Some  extraordinary  estimates 
have  been  given  of  the  reduction  in  price  of  certain 
standard  cloths  which  would  be  possible  under  a  system 
of  massed  production  and  co-operative  marketing.  This 
Avas  actually  computed  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be  as  high  as  25 
per  cent.,  and  information  to  this  effect  was  cabled  to 
foreign  markets.  Were  the  figure  correct  it  would  be  no 
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wonder  that  we  cannot  compete  at  present.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  the  estimate  was  arrived  at  as 
follows : — 

It  was  assumed  that  under  the  present  system  each 
section,  i.e.^  the  spinner,  the  manufacturer,  the  finisher, 
the  packer  and  the  exporter,  were  working  for  a  fixed 
profit.  The  system  was  then  compared  with  one  under 
which  all  these  sections  would  agree  to  work  for  cost,  the 
goods  being  shipped  on  a  cost  basis.  Even,  however,  if 
the  calculated  difference  in  price  were  a  correct  one  on 
such  basis,  the  comparison  would  be  unfair  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  neither  the  spinner,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  nor  the  merchant  is  at  present  working  for  any 
fixed  profit  on  staple  cloths.  They  are  regularly  accepting 
business  in  such  goods  which  shows  them  an  actual  loss 
in  order  to  keep  machinery  running  and  bear  a  share  of 
their  overhead  expenses.  To  have  machinery  idle  is  very 
costly ;  business  is  therefore  regularly  accepted  at  any  loss 
which  is  better  than  stopping.  Merchants  have  to  risk 
buying  in  anticipation  in  order  to  maintain  their  turnover, 
and  they,  too,  frequently  sell  at  a  loss,  which  may  be  a  heavy 
one.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
basis  on  which  the  present  price  of  coarse  goods  for  export 
can  be  assessed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  competition  is  such 
that  they  are  being  regularly  offered  for  sale  at  a  great 
deal  cheaper  price  than  they  can  be  produced. 

Secondly,  though  rationalised  goods  be  shipped  on  a 
cost  basis,  they  cannot  be  constantly  sold  at  such  a  rate, 
since  profit  will  have  to  be  obtained  where  possible  in 
order  to  compensate  for  losses  which  will  be  inevitable 
at  times  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  the  market. 

The  truth  is,  therefore,  that  no  just  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  prices  which  are  quoted  to  customers 
abroad  under  the  present  system  and  those  which  would 
be  possible  under  the  reforms  suggested. 

So  much  has  been  written  lately  about  the  present 
horizontal  stratification  of  the  cotton  industry  as  to  lead 
to  the  inference  that  vertical  organisation  is  non-existent, 
or  at  any  rate  very  rare.  A  leading  article  published  in 
The  Times  on  March  nth  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
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given  this  impression,  but  it  is  not  the  fact.  There  have 
long  been,  and  still  are,  many  concerns  handling  more 
than  one  process.  Mills  which  combine  spinning  and 
weaving  are  numerous,  though  many  of  them  find  it 
cheaper  to  buy  yarn  in  the  market  than  to  spin  their  own. 
There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  who  export  their 
own  goods.  There  are  certain  large  merchant  houses  who 
spin,  weave  and  sell  their  own  cloths  under  proprietary 
brands.  The  Calico  Spinners’  Association  actually  do 
spinning,  weaving,  printing  and  packing.  There  is  at 
least  one  large  manufacturing  concern  which  has  its  own 
retail  shops.  The  idea  of  vertical  combination  is  therefore 
by  no  means  a  novel  one. 

In  the  same  number  of  The  Times  quoted  above  a 
special  correspondent  of  that  paper  rather  implies  that 
the  present  merchants  are  altogether  too  puny  to  handle 
the  bulk  trade  required,  and  that,  unless  they  co-operate, 
the  new  rationalised  concerns  will  be  obliged  to  do  their 
own  selling.  In  the  first  place,  however,  these  merchants 
are  the  very  ones  who  handled  the  trade  in  1913,  when 
it  was  3,000  million  yards  larger  than  to-day,  and  their 
resources  are  now  much  greater  than  in  those  days.  In 
the  second  place,  the  cost  of  running  an  organisation  solely 
for  selling  cotton  goods  in  Eastern  markets  would  be  very 
heavy,  and  probably  uneconomical.  The  larger  merchant 
firms  spread  their  overhead  costs  over  all  sorts  of  other 
trades,  both  import  and  export.  They  are  in  no  sense 
dependent  upon  their  piece  goods  trade  for  their  profits, 
and  in  some  instances  are  prepared  to  regard  it  as  a  sort 
of  exchange  transaction  against  their  exports.  They  can 
finance  their  business  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates.  In 
fact  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  cheaper  selling  machinery 
can  be  devised.  Powerful  though  the  Japanese  traders 
may  be,  there  are  plenty  of  British  merchant  houses  whose 
financial  resources  and  credit  are  good  enough  to  meet  any 
competition,  and  to  handle  large  quantities  of  any  goods 
which  it  is  economically  possible  to  sell.  They  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  bulk  business  and  look  for  small  returns. 
Their  reputation  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  markets  in 
which  they  operate  is  unique. 
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It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  condemn  rationalisa¬ 
tion  as  a  futile  experiment,  but  merely  to  expose  a  few 
of  the  extravagant  claims  which  are  made  for  it.  It  may 
certainly  prove  a  possible  means  of  saving  some  of  the 
spinning  concerns  from  annihilation  by  reducing  the 
suicidal  competition  between  them.  The  Lancashire  Cotton 
Corporation  proposes  to  take  over  something  like  one 
hundred  spinning  mills.  It  can,  if  it  likes,  then  close  a 
portion  of  these  and  run  the  remainder  full  time  as  con¬ 
ditions  warrant.  In  this  respect  it  holds  a  very  definite 
advantage  over  smaller  units.  It  should  be  able  to  make 
economies  in  the  purchasing  of  raw  materials  and  in  man¬ 
agement  expenses.  These  considerations  alone  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  entitle  it  to  support.  But  as  to  the  recovery  of 
our  lost  trade  in  coarse  goods  one  should  not  be  too 
sanguine.  It  has  been  lost  largely  through  causes  beyond 
our  control,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  foreigners 
can  rationalise  as  well  as  we. 


“THE  YOUNGER  SON”  OF  FACT  AND 
FANCY 


By  a.  G.  Bradley 

“  None  of  our  family  has  ever  been  in  trade.”  How 
common  in  fact  and  how  often  echoed  in  fiction  was  this 
pretty  little  conceit  a  generation  or  two  ago,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  perhaps  with  the  ladies  so  often  ardent  but  nearly 
always  such  hopeless  genealogists.  The  social  history 
of  England  was  not  taught  in  either  girls’  or  boys’  schools  ! 
It  was,  and  for  aught  I  know  may  be  still,  a  sort  of  article 
of  faith  with  an  undiscerning  public  that  our  landed  gentry 
was  a  sort  of  caste  after  the  pattern  of  the  continental 
noblesse,  without  titles,  of  course,  but  based  more  or  less 
on  the  lines  of  their  rigid  code.  “  England,”  says  a  recent 
historian,  “  never  had  a  noblesse,  but  she  has  had  the  best 
of  aristocracies.”  This  expresses  the  situation  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  The  earlier  Victorians  beyond  a  doubt  had  the 
shibboleth  of  “Army,  Navy,  Church  and  Bar”  on  the 
brain.  It  crops  up,  too,  in  the  late  Georgian  writers,  and 
the  social  stigma  on  trade  is  obvious.  The  more  recent 
change  of  attitude  is  generally  regarded  as  a  modern 
innovation.  Yet  how  could  it  have  been  supposed  that  the 
abounding  younger  sons  of  an  abounding  squirearchy 
maintained  themselves  in  the  Tudor,  Jacobean,  and  earlier 
Georgian  days,  when  there  was  no  Army  or  Navy  to  speak 
of,  when  the  Bar  was  an  expensive  luxury,  rather  for  the 
elder  sons,  and  the  Church  meant  anything  or  nothing, 
though  I  am  convinced  that  Macaulay’s  low  estimate  of 
its  status  is  exaggerated?  Is  it  conceivable  that  these 
hordes  of  lusty  young  men  were  supported  by  their  fathers 
or  elder  brothers  out  of  their  very  modest  rent-rolls,  or 
by  charges  on  the  limited  family  estate  ?  It  is  strange  how 
little  even  the  popular  historian,  who  must,  or  should,  be 
familiar  with  the  rather  simple  facts  of  the  case,  has  done 
to  dispel  the  romantic  illusions  which  gather  round  the 
“  younger  son,”  because  some  of  them  were  empire- 
builders,  great  soldiers,  or  bishops. 

It  has  been  my  pr-ivilege,  for  as  such  I  hold  it,  for  some 
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forty  years  to  rummage  about  among  the  churches  and  old 
houses,  and  in  the  genealogies  and  county  histories  of 
widely  scattered  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
career  of  the  “  younger  son  ”  has  no  longer  for  me  any 
illusions  whatever.  It  is  written  plain  enough  in  the 
records  of  every  district  and  in  the  pedigree  of  almost 
every  family.  With  the  immense  expansion  of  England 
and  its  growing  activities  in  Walpole’s  long  peace  and  the 
subsequent  Seven  Years’  War,  new  careers  of  all  kinds, 
military  and  civil,  no  doubt  opened  out  for  these  young 
men.  It  is  possible,  too,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  that  the  social  contempt  for  trade  which  seems  then 
to  have  made  its  appearance  was  introduced  and  fostered 
by  a  German  court  to  whom  such  views  were  natural  and 
logical.  Modern  convention,  which  in  these  matters  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  past  with  some  veneration,  would  get 
a  rude  shock  if  confronted  by  the  several  occupations  of 
an  average  Jacobean  squire’s  family,  not  only  of  his  sons, 
but  inevitably  of  his  sons-in-law.  For  it  is  quite  evident 
that,  according  to  the  rules  of  demand  and  supply,  only  one 
of  his  half-dozen  daughters  could  marry  a  potential  squire, 
and  then  if  trade  were  taboo  what  was  to  become  of  the 
other  poor  things  ?  The  small  permanent  force  maintained 
by  the  Crown  was  for  the  court  and  its  -protigis.  The  Navy 
was  sailed  and  fought  mostly  by  rough  sea  dogs,  not  often 
by  young  gentlemen  from  halls  and  manor  houses.  The 
Bar,  as  before  noted,  was  rather  a  sumptuous  and  expen¬ 
sive  calling.  There  was,  of  course,  no  Civil  Service,  while 
such  jobs  and  posts  as  were  going  did  not  come  much  in 
the  way  of  full-quivered  country  squires  in  Somerset  or 
Yorkshire. 

But  in  truth  there  is  plain  enough  evidence  what  callings 
these  young  men  mostly  followed.  They  are  written  large 
all  over  the  local  records  of  counties,  parishes  and  families. 
Those  were  lucky  who  had  sufficient  interest  to  be  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  haberdasher,  mercer  or  goldsmith  in  London 
and  helped  to  swell  the  throng  of  city  apprentices  whose 
turbulence  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  very  fact  that 
there  were  so  many  high-spirited  young  gentlemen  from 
the  country  among  them.  Often,  too,  they  became  trades¬ 
men  in  their  own  county  town ;  nothing  was  thought  of  that. 
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nor  is  there  any  suggestion  that  their  wives  “over  the 
shop,”  speaking  figuratively,  were  snubbed  by  their  sisters- 
in-law  at  the  Hall.  We  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  subtler 
shades  of  country  life  in  those  days  among  the  ordinary 
squirearchy,  while  for  the  higher  and  wealthier  aristocracy 
these  pages  are  not  concerned.  Possibly  there  is  not  much 
to  know !  The  squire’s  taste  at  any  rate  was  frankly 
catholic,  whether  over  the  bottle  at  his  own  table  or  from 
his  particular  chair  among  the  farmers  at  the  local  tavern. 
The  ladies  must  have  been  tolerably  occupied  with  the 
domestic  industries  then  inevitable  to  country  life  and  with 
getting  married  among  their  neighbours.  Then,  again, 
the  love  of  music  so  universal  in  the  Elizabethan  period, 
when  England  was  the  most  musical  country  in  Europe 
and  almost  every  one  could  sing  or  play  some  instrument, 
could  hardly  have  been  dead  by  the  close  qf  the  century. 
And  a  wonderful  asset  this  must  have  been  to  domestic  and 
country  life !  Everyone,  too,  had  then  their  natural  place 
socially,  and  there  was  probably  very  little  of  the  self- 
consciousness  and  the  emphasised  class  cleavages  that  the 
ceremonial  of  a  later  day  and  contact  with  London  brought 
about.  At  any  rate,  both  the  pursuits  and  the  marriages 
of  the  landed  families  show  slight  regard  for  caste  as 
understood  by  a  German  or  a  Frenchman.  Sometimes  we 
find  a  squire’s  son  a  miller,  a  maltster  or  brewer,  or,  again, 
engaged  in  a  freighting  business  on  some  river  like  the 
Severn  or  Avon.  Occasionally  he  is  an  attorney  or  farmer, 
often,  of  course,  a  parson,  in  contradistinction  to 
Macaulay’s  sweepingly  contemptuous  account  of  the  cloth. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  relations 
looked  down  on  one  another  on  the  score  of  occupation. 

Outside  the  great  governing  families  country  life  must 
have  been  free  and  easy  enough;  dull  enough,  too,  as 
modern  ethics  would  adjudge  it,  though  no  doubt  mis¬ 
takenly,  for  the  ladies.  The  men  were  certainly  not 
exclusive  and  were  ready  to  drink  with  anyone.  Glynne 
of  Glynn-Clewedog  in  Montgomeryshire,  for  example, 
had  his  regular  chair  at  the  village  tavern  among  the 
farmers.  One  day  he  found  a  stranger  in  it,  who  as  a  guest 
in  a  public-house  refused  to  move.  The  squire  promptly 
ran  him  through  the  body !  This  was  in  the  early 
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eighteenth  century.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Sessions  reports 
of  the  county,  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  ! 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  come  to  the  adven¬ 
turous  member  of  the  family,  the  emigrant,  the  soldier  of 
fortune,  the  sea-trader.  Beyond  doubt  in  the  extreme 
western  counties  of  England  this  last  business  bulked 
large,  not  only  among  younger  sons,  but  in  the  financial 
activities  of  their  elder  brothers,  the  squires.  During  the 
months  when  the  Newfoundland  fishing  fleet  was  away  on 
“  the  Banks  ”  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  absence  of  men 
in  Devonshire  was  everywhere  noticeable,  and  that  the 
departure  and  return  of  the  fleet  were  the  two  chief  events 
of  the  year.  Other  seaboard  counties  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
vided  similar  openings  for  younger  sons.  Sometimes  a 
substantial  Kentish  yeoman  was  tempted  to  sell  his  land 
and  buy  a  ship.  But  the  Kentish  squires,  writes  Lambard, 
that  delightful  Tudor  chronicler  of  the  county,  were 
superior  to  those  of  other  counties,  living  as  they  did  on 
the  highway  between  London  and  the  Continent.  They 
were  not  content,  he  says,  to  be  mere  boors  as  elsewhere, 
immersed  in  field  sports,  and,  moreover,  “  they  brought  all 
their  sons  up  carefully  and  educated  them  in  such  fashion 
as  would  enable  them  to  be  of  future  service  to  their 
country.”  The  genealogies  of  inland  counties  show  com¬ 
paratively  few  traces  of  the  sea.  The  “  soldier  of  fortune  ” 
in  foreign  wars  crops  up  here  and  there,  while  the  Tudor 
and  Jacobean  wars  in  Ireland,  where  land  was  to  be  won 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  or  purchased  cheap  and  held  by 
it,  must  have  had  great  attraction  for  the  enterprising. 

Captain  John  Smith’s  company  of  seventy  odd,  with 
which  he  first  broke  ground  in  Virginia,  seem  mostly  to 
have  been  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  though  generally  penni 
less,  and  they  nearly  all  died.  But  Virginia  through  the 
seventeenth  century  became  a  favourite  goal  of  the  younger 
son  emigrant.  The  West  Indies,  being  tropical,  required 
slaves,  and  that  meant  capital.  The  Puritan  flavour  and 
hard  climate  of  New  England  repelled  many.  Virginia 
was  a  “  Church  and  King  ”  colony.  The  supply  of  toler¬ 
ably  good  land  under  forest  was  illimitable,  the  climate  was 
quite  favourable  to  white  man’s  labour,  and  the  immigrant 
could  hack  out  a  farm  for  himself.  The  Virginia  his- 
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torian  has  quite  recently  come  to  his  senses  and  discarded 
the  dreams  of  his  predecessors  and  the  romantic  novelists 
that  Virginia  broke  all  at  once  into  a  land  of  refugee 
Cavalier  aristocrats  of  vast  estates  and  hordes  of  slaves. 
The  disconcerting  fact  that  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
and  in  its  third  or  fourth  generation,  the  colony  had  only 
2,000  negroes  to  about  40,000  whites,  practically  all 
engaged  in  farming,  disposes  of  these  legends,  for  no 
free  men  worked  for  wages  in  those  new  countries.  The 
situation  has  now  been  revised,  and  it  is  realised  that 
early  Virginia  was  a  country  not  of  “  feudal  manors  ”  but 
mostly  of  one-man  or  one-family  farms  or  plantations 
much  as  New  England,  and  that  the  picturesque  amenities 
of  ease  and  slavery  with  which  life  there  is  traditionally 
associated  must  be  shifted  on  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
How  many  of  the  families  which  dug  themselves  in  to 
form  the  later  “old  families  of  Virginia”  were  descended 
from  the  “  younger  son  ”  first  settler  does  not  really  matter, 
as  it  was  the  individual  business  capacity  or  luck  that 
emerged  successfully  from  the  rough  pioneering  period 
which  founded  these  prominent  stocks.  Their  origin  was 
anything  or  nothing,  as  varied  and  fortuitous  as  that  of 
leaders  in  the  other  colonies.  But  when  they  do  happen 
to  trace  back  to  a  “  younger  son,”  modern  American  senti¬ 
ment  revels  in  it,  and  draws  “Washington  Irving  ”  pictures 
of  the  poor  lad  leaving  the  “  baronial  hall  ”  with  the 
blessings  of  the  family  and  the  assembled  relatives,  and 
the  fervent  hope  of  founding  another  estated  family  of 
the  old  name  in  the  Western  wilderness.  I  have  listened 
long  ago  to  many  romantic  pictures  somewhat  of  this  kind, 
for  I  must  say  at  once  that  in  early  life  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  these  pleasant  but  rather  imaginative  people  at  their 
own  tables  and  firesides  where  the  “  Cavalier  ancestor  ” 
was  a  fixed  tradition,  though  most  elusive  when  pressed  to 
an  issue.  And  now  the  modern  historian  and  critic  is  most 
unkindly  wiping  him  out !  But  the  American  novelist  is 
more  than  ever  obsessed  of  ancestry;  aristocrats,  “blue- 
blooded  ”  wights,  and  even  “  patricians  ”  abound  in  their 
stories  of  modern  life,  North  and  South,  all  of  colonial 
growth,  the  English  “  younger  son  ”  ancestor  being  no 
longer  often  necessary.  All  this  must  puzzle  English 
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readers  who  do  not  know  the  country  and  precisely  what 
such  classification  amounts  to,  and  that  the  term 
“patrician”  signifies  a  person  of  education  whose  family 
have  lived  in  the  same  county  or  town  for  a  few  genera¬ 
tions,  followed  the  learned  professions  or  farmed  largely, 
and  never  done  manual  labour  or  the  like  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  gentility  and  trade.  It 
is  impossible  to  wander  about  our  country  churches  without 
noting  how  constantly  commerce  associated  itself  with  the 
landed  interest,  and  how  widely,  both  in  Tudor,  Jacobean 
and  Georgian  times,  tradesmen  founded  landed  families 
or  intermarried  with  those  in  possession.  The  sumptuous 
monument  of  the  alderman  squire  has  no  false  shame  about 
it.  The  novus  homo  of  a  later  day  would  have  figured  on 

the  chancel  wall  as  of  T -  Hall,  Blankshire.  But  the 

Jacobean  builder  of  the  said  mansion  or  its  predecessor 
proclaims  in  the  largest  lettering  that  he  had  been  an 
alderman  in  the  City  of  London,  and  member  of  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Vintners  or  Haberdashers.  His  coat 
of  arms  is  nobly  displayed,  not  with  any  air  of  pretension, 
but  merely  that  the  grant  of  armorial  bearings  was  then  a 
natural  asset  to  the  acquirement  of  position  and  property. 
No  flavour  of  ridicule,  as  in  later  days,  was  attached  to 
the  adopting  of  arms,  nor  was  it  thought  snobbish.  His 
family  became  an  “  old  one,”  to  be  sure,  a  long  time  ago 
now,  according  to  our  not  very  exacting  English  code,  and 
has  probably  disappeared  in  favour  of  another  new  owner 
whose  source  of  wealth,  however  respectable,  will  certainly 
not  proclaim  itself  upon  his  tomb.  How  hopeless  all  this 
must  seem  to  the  enquiring  foreigner !  An  aristocracy 
constantly  recruited  by  fresh  blood  from  below,  yet  sending 
all  its  younger  members  back  into  what  is  vaguely  styled 
the  “  middle  class  ” — another  nut  for  the  alien  to  crack  and 
define  if  he  can,  for  no  native  could  do  it.  The  frequent 
intrusion  into  English  pedigrees,  other  than  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  of  plebeian  blood  is  not  more  curious  than  the 
matter-of-course  way  in  which  it  seems  always  to  have 
been  accepted.  Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  maternal 
side  is  ignored,  as  affecting  blood  and  breeding,  must 
always  be  disconcerting  to  the  genealogist  duly  alive  to 
the  tremendous  force  of  heredity.  The  head  of  an  old 
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county  family  whose  father  and  grandfather  both  married 
from  the  people,  as  occasionally  happened,  suffers  nothing, 
I  think,  in  prestige  as  a  representative  of  the  old  blood 
from  the  fact  that  literally  he  is  only  a  quarter  “  gentle¬ 
man.”  In  Scotland  and  Wales,  to  be  sure,  it  would  not 
be  quite  so  readily  forgotten.  My  own  impression,  after 
a  good  many  years  of  experience  in  many  counties,  is  that 
the  average  countryman  to-day  thinks  actually  very  little 
about  blood.  Though  he  has,  or  had,  a  profound  respect 
for  property,  he  cares  very  little  whether  the  squire  is  the 
second  or  tenth  of  his  name.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
suit  the  lady  novelist,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  the  general 
rustic  attitude,  through  the  southern  half  of  England,  at 
any  rate.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  the  Englishman  of  any 
class  has  much  genealogical  instinct.  The  lack  of 
worthy  pride  in  an  old  name  is  too  often  displayed  by 
its  chief  possessor,  and  not  least  in  the  matter  of  marriage. 

And  in  that  particular  what  a  shock  the  Squire  of 
Locksley  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  must  have  got  when,  just 
before  the  French  Revolution,  his  sister  married  a 
“  d - d  foreigner.”  Some  may  yet  remember  the  delight¬ 

ful  memoirs  of  the  Baroness  de  Bode  and  her  courageous 
conduct  and  amazing  enterprise  during  and  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  For  Miss  Kynnersley,  of  Locksley,  married  a 
German  baron  of  high  position  with  estates  both  in  France 
and  Germany.  But  to  her  brother,  the  squire,  he  was  just 

“  a  d - d  foreigner,”  and  his  sister  appeared  to  have  put 

herself  altogether  outside  the  pale.  The  marriage,  besides 
being  a  distinguished  alliance,  proved  a  perfectly  happy 
one.  But  even  the  bride  was  a  bit  disconcerted  when  she 
found  that  none  of  her  husband’s  relations  would  pay  the 
customary  first  visit  till  documentary  evidence  had  been 
produced  that  her  descent  on  the  maternal  side — Locksley 
itself  no  doubt  vouching  for  the  other — had  been  noble  for 
eight  generations  !  The  lady  had  to  appeal,  and  with  much 
insistence,  to  her  brother  for  the  necessary  evidence,  and 
we  can  imagine  the  indignation  of  the  Staffordshire  squire 
who  had  to  produce  his  mother’s  pedigree  before  these 
infernal  foreigners,  as  he  regarded  them,  would  recognise 
his  sister.  Fortunately  it  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been 
satisfactory ! 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  King’s  gradual  restoration  to  health  and  immediate 
return  to  duty  (there  is  no  better  way  to  express  it)  have 
been  marked  by  the  raising  of  a  thanksgiving  fund  which 
was  launched  dramatically  with  the  offer  of  a  hundred 
thousand  guineas  from  a  donor  who  prefers  to  be  known 
only  as  “Audax.”  The  gift  was  on  an  American  scale, 
which  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  any  gift;  but  the 
guineas  instead  of  pounds  gave  it  a  handsome  British 
touch  which  would  have  pleased  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  For¬ 
sytes  like  a  glass  of  rare  port.  And  the  application  of  the 
fund  to  provide  radium  for  hospitals  really  means  that 
subscribers  are  buying  their  quantum  of  the  elixir  of  life, 
to  hand  round  among  the  suffering.  Modern  alchemy  is 
no  less  picturesque  than  the  mediaeval. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  thanksgiving.  This 
country  knew  the  King  as  King  throughout  the  greatest 
convulsion  in  modern  history,  and  however  full  may  be 
the  conviction  that  a  change  in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
would  not  alter  the  solidly  established  tradition,  there  is 
natural  relief  in  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  change. 
Over  and  above  the  strong  and  respectful  affection  which 
has  grown  up  towards  the  King’s  person,  all  feel  that  this 
singularly  unassuming  ruler  helps  by  his  personality  to 
make  the  throne  a  firm  centre,  while  much  is  in  flux. 
Parliament  goes  into  the  melting  pot,  according  to  the  law 
of  its  being,  and  this  time  more  than  usually  the  question 
is  simply.  Who  shall  control  the  State?  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  matter  in  sharp  dispute,  as  Tariff  Reform  was  in 
1906,  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1910,  or  the 
relations  with  Russia  in  1924.  In  a  sense  the  decision  will 
— so  far  as  one  can  read  the  signs — be  taken  in  unusual 
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tranquillity,  but  everybody  is  aware  of  its  significance. 
Whoever  comes  into  power  must  take  charge  not  only  for 
Great  Britain,  but  for  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  basis  of  international 
relations  is  under  challenge  and  under  review.  British 
problems  are  serious  enough,  heaven  knows,  but  they  are 
less  grave  and  menacing  than  those  which  lie  within  the 
ambit  of  the  Empire;  and  outside  that,  again,  lie  pos¬ 
sibilities,  some  hopeful,  some  alarming,  yet  all  demanding 
a  resolute  statesmanship  to  deal  with  them.  In  such  a 
position  of  affairs,  whatever  makes  for  continuity  of  service 
makes  for  betterment.  It  is  a  true  paradox  that  the 
Sovereign  does  not  die ;  but  the  community  has  enough  to 
disquiet  it  without  the  need  of  grasping  the  constitutional 
truth  which  we  might  have  been  forced  to  reconcile  with 
a  change  in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign.  The  King  has 
not  died,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful  that  one 
element  in  the  situation — the  personal  factor — remains 
stable.  The  most  reassuring  fact  about  the  British 
probity  is  that  the  Sovereign,  whether  as  a  man  or  as 
an  institution,  is  not  afraid  of  any  section  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  put  a 
rhetorical  question  which  has  been  justly  criticised  as 
indiscreet.  “  Would  Mr.  Baldwin,”  he  asked,  “  advise 
the  King  to  send  for  the  head  of  a  Socialist  Party  to  form 
an  administration }  ”  Everybody  knows  that  if  the  elec¬ 
torate  return  the  Labour  Party  with  a  majority  on  May  30th 
the  King  will  send  for  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  will  do  so 
without  hesitation.  That  is  why  there  is  no  danger. 
Englishmen  seem  slow  to  realise  the  peculiar  strength  of 
their  country,  which  lies  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  political 
instinct  in  the  English  people.  No  matter  under  whose 
leadership,  the  British  do  not  run  violently  over  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea,  and  they  will  not  entrust  power  to  any 
group  of  men  who  will  break  with  what  is  essential  in  the 
traditions  of  the  race.  The  Labour  Party  could  not  have 
a  chance  of  power  if  it  were  not  known  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  his  leading  colleagues  could  and  would 
maintain  that  essential  continuity  which  is  represented  by 
the  Crown.  If  Mr.  Cook  were  leader  the  Labour  Party 
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would  gain  in  a  certain  degree,  for  Mr.  Cook  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  and  a  power  of  creating  blind  devotion 
which  neither  Mr.  MacDonald  nor  any  Labour  leader  in 
Parliament  possesses.  But  if  there  were  a  question  of 
putting  Mr.  Cook  in  control  of  an  administration,  Labour 
as  a  party  would  be  certain  of  crushing  defeat. 

That  is  why  it  seems  to  an  outside  observer,  like  the 
writer  of  these  notes,  simply  fantastic  that  Mr.  Churchill 
should  talk,  as  he  did  at  Glasgow  on  May  8th,  about  “a 
conspiracy  against  the  well-being  of  our  parliamentary 
institutions  and  against  the  effective  sovereignty  of  this 
country,” — the  conspiracy  being  the  determination  of  the 
Liberal  Party  to  run  500  independent  candidates.  “  They 
are  doing  it,”  says  Mr.  Churchill,  “with  the  deliberate 
object  of  producing  a  Parliament  in  which  no  party  can 
have  a  majority.”  This  is  wild  talk.  Mr.  Churchill  fears, 
it  seems,  a  Socialist  ascendancy.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
stepped  down  completely,  and  Liberals  divided  them¬ 
selves  according  to  their  individual  taste  between  Tories 
and  Socialists,  the  Socialists  would  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  winning  than  they  do  at  present ;  and  it  is  really 
hard  to  talk  of  conspiracy  because  the  Liberals  refuse  to 
be  converted  en  bloc  to  Conservatism. 

There  is  also  this  aspect  to  be  considered.  English 
political  life  has  not  often  been  sharply  divided  on  a 
purely  British  question.  The  last  instance  was  the  Free 
Trade  controversy,  and  no  party  is  likely  to  face  another 
sharp  issue  on  that.  For  thirty  years  the  actual  label 
“Unionist”  indicated  that  Ireland  made  the  cleavage — 
and  the  House  of  Lords’  struggle  was  really  a  by-product 
of  this  contention.  It  was  very  much  harder  for  English¬ 
men  to  thrash  out  the  Irish  matter  reasonably  than  any 
affair  of  their  own,  because  both  sides  were  in  ignorance. 
To  put  it  moderately,  the  long  continuance  of  the  Home 
Rule  controversy  was  not  useful  to  Parliament,  and  it 
was  prolonged  because  it  afforded  a  convenient  flag  for 
each  party’s  allegiance.  A  parliament  of  groups  rather 
than  one  of  two  strictly  defined  camps  would  have  been 
less  incompetent  to  reach  a  solution. 
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Now,  unless  Providence  is  more  than  commonly  indul¬ 
gent,  the  next  Parliament  that  meets  will  be  bound  to 
hear  much  more  than  it  desires  of  Indian  affairs.  Things 
are  reaching  a  pass  in  which  decisions  will  have  to  be  taken 
which  cannot  pass  without  consent  of  the  sovereign  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire.  In  a  strictly  two-party  House  of 
Commons,  like  that  of  1880,  in  which  the  Irish  question 
took  shape,  there  would  be  an  almost  irresistible  tendency 
for  Labour  to  identify  itself  with  the  cause  of  Indian 
Nationalism,  which  would  crystallise  Toryism  in  a 
dangerous  hostility  to  that  cause.  In  a  parliament  of 
groups  there  seems  to  be  far  more  chance  of  a  judicial 
attitude,  and  a  desire  to  keep  this  vast  subject  clear  of 
British  party  entanglements. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  matter,  nor  even  the  chief  concern, 
which  could  be  better  handled  between  three  groups  than 
between  two.  There  is  the  whole  field  of  Great  Britain’s 
part  in  the  new  relations  of  a  partially  organised  inter¬ 
national  community.  It  is  hardly  recognised  how  novel 
these  are.  Foreign  affairs  mean  not  only  our  direct  deal¬ 
ing  with  France,  say,  or  Germany;  they  mean  our  action, 
or  our  inaction,  in  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  probable 
that  foreign  affairs  in  the  old  sense  could  still  be  kept 
reasonably  clear  of  party  shibboleths.  On  the  question  of 
reparations,  for  instance,  there  is  no  prospect  of  diverg¬ 
ence.  All  parties  agree  in  the  view  that  Germany’s 
position  should  be  rendered  less  intolerable :  that  a  clear 
and  definite  outline  of  what  her  burdens  must  be  should 
be  laid  down,  and  that  the  weight  on  her  should  be 
reduced.  They  agree  also  in  supporting  Mr.  Churchill’s 
statement  that  the  solution  proposed  by  the  American 
representative  on  the  Reparations  Commission  will  not  do. 
This,  indeed,  was  almost  comic  in  its  simplicity.  It  had 
been  proposed  tentatively  that  the  annual  payments  should 
be  reduced  from  125  millions  to  103 ;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
apportionment  of  this  amount  between  the  former  Allies, 
no  Continental  Power  would  consent  to  a  reduction  of 
its  proportion;  Italy  even  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Commission  that  its  quota  should  be  raised.  So  Mr. 
Owen  Young,  the  American  amicus  curice^  simply  cut 
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down  Great  Britain’s  share  from  22  to  19  per  cent,  of  the 
total — arguing,  it  seems,  that  19  per  cent,  would  cover  the 
amount  which  Great  Britain  must  repay  to  the  United 
States  in  respect  of  sums  borrowed  on  her  own  credit  for 
her  Continental  Allies,  and  that  Great  Britain  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  demand  no  more.  He  ignored 
that  the  proportion  of  22  per  cent,  was  arranged  to  cover 
the  separate  claims  of  the  British  Dominions;  the  change, 
therefore,  implied  either  that  the  Dominions  should  cease 
to  receive  instalments  of  the  compensation  which  had  been 
adjudged  to  them,  or  that  Great  Britain  should  undertake 
the  task  of  making  this  good.  Now  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world  desires,  for  reasons  of  humanity  and  for 
reasons  of  business,  to  see  the  financial  position  of  Ger¬ 
many  eased  and  consolidated.  Mr.  Young’s  proposal 
was  that  the  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world  to  which  he  belongs  should  be  able  to  rejoice 
in  Germany’s  relief,  and  profit  by  Germany’s  increased 
prosperity,  without  sacrificing  a  cent  for  these  satisfactions. 
This  is  the  most  altruistic  form  of  altruism,  doing  good 
to  one  neighbour  at  another  neighbour’s  expense.  For¬ 
getfulness  of  self  could  not  be  more  complete. 

A  speech  of  Mr.  Snowden’s  on  the  Budget  made  it  very 
clear  that  he,  at  least,  would  not  agree  to  any  concessions 
from  England  to  her  late  Allies — least  of  all  to  France. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  never  approached  the  extreme  dis¬ 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Snowden’s  tone,  but  he  also  has  indicated 
that  he  considers  the  existing  Government  too  prone  to 
accept  French  views.  Yet  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
French  statesmen  would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  power  again.  The  reason  for  this,  as  for 
a  great  deal  else  in  the  new  aspect  of  international  politics 
— the  aspect  under  which  international  politics  cease  to 
be  foreign — may  be  gathered  from  Professor  de 
Madariaga’s  brilliant  book.  Disarmament. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  anything  witty  could  come 
from  the  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations.?  Virtue  and 
verbiage  reign  there,  yet  Professor  de  Madariaga 
abounds  in  neither ;  he  is  even  sparing  of  statistics.  What 
he  does  is  to  analyse  acutely  the  directions  in  which 
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progress  is  possible,  and  the  obstacles  to  progress.  He 
writes  with  complete  command  of  English ;  only  here  and 
there  the  foreigner  betrays  himself  by  some  odd  use  of  a 
preposition  (prepositions  are  the  last  thing  to  be  assimi¬ 
lated  in  any  language).  But  he  is  by  nationality  a 
Spaniard,  to-day  Professor  of  Spanish  Studies  at  Oxford, 
and  before  that  “  Director  of  Disarmament  ”  in  the 
League  of  Nations  secretariat.  His  book  has  no  official 
character,  though  the  Oxford  Press  have  made  it  look  as 
like  as  possible  to  one  of  the  biblia  abiblia  which 
pullulate  about  Geneva :  but  it  is  the  result  of  long  and 
intimate  connection  with  the  League’s  working,  and  it  is 
inspired  by  a  faith  in  the  League  remarkable  in  one  whose 
outlook  is  so  shot  with  irony.  Yet  perhaps  that  is  a  mis¬ 
leading  description.  He  is  too  experienced  in  the 
necessities  of  propaganda  to  use  anything  so  ambiguous 
as  irony  in  statement  of  his  own  views.  His  wit  is  the 
Latin  wit  of  clear  common  sense  prompted  to  bring  into 
relief  certain  contradictions,  as  a  single  example  may  show. 
He  concludes  a  chapter  with  this  sentence : — 

The  American  President,  after  having  congratulated  himself  and  his 
nation  on  the  idealism  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  outlawing  war,  proceeded  to 
advocate  a  strong  navy  to  guarantee  American  defence. 

Much  of  the  value  of  this  book  lies  in  its  attitude  towards 
the  problem  of  America’s  abstention — which  the  author 
recognises  for  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
League.  He  disapproves  the  tendency  to  admit  the 
United  States  to  discussion  of  action  within  the  League’s 
circle  so  long  as  that  nation  remains  outside.  He  does 
not  believe  that  America  will  be  cajoled  or  wheedled  in. 
Progress  would  be  easier  with  them;  it  is  not  impossible 
without  them.  Progress,  however,  is,  in  his  opinion,  only 
possible  if  a  new  orientation  is  frankly  accepted.  This 
can  never  happen,  he  holds,  while  the  allied  questions  of 
disarmament  and  security  are  discussed  between  military 
experts  who  necessarily  think  in  terms  of  their  profession. 
They  may  be  all  for  reduction  of  armaments,  but  only 
upon  terms  which  will  leave  their  individual  nation  rela¬ 
tively  more  secure — in  other  words,  relatively  stronger. 
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Progress,  in  his  view,  means  movement  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  world  community. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  Labour  Government  ? 
In  theory  Labour  has  more  international  aspirations  than 
any  other  party.  In  practice,  however  “  it  is  my  personal 
experience,”  says  Professor  de  Madariaga,  “  that  the 
military,  naval,  and  air  ‘  advisers  ’  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  never  more  powerful  than  during  the  brief 
Labour  spell.”  A  Tory  Government  could,  if  it  chose, 
have  the  most  freedom  to  move  in  the  direction  of  pooling 
armaments  for  the  purposes  of  a  world  community — and 
in  no  other  direction  does  this  writer  believe  that  progress 
is  possible.  But  there  is  the  fact  that  Lord  Cecil  split 
with  the  Government,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
member,  concerning  League  matters. — There  remains 
the  Liberal  Party,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  there  remains 
the  personality  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  made  war — a  fact  which  is  often  forgotten;  but  there 
is  no  other  politician  who  would  be  so  well  able  to  force 
his  own  view  through  in  spite  of  professional  advisers,  and 
that  is  true  because  he  has  directed  war.  It  is  probably 
due  to  the  sense  of  this  that  French  statesmen  are  not 
unwilling  to  think  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  return  to  power, 
even  though  they  count  him  hostile  to  France.  For  in 
Professor  de  Madariaga’s  estimation,  France  is  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  European  nations  the  most  disposed  to  promote  a  world 
order.  This  is  not  due  to  any  special  virtue  among 
Frenchmen.  France  believes  in  the  “organisation  of 
peace  ”  as  a  logical  proposition,  but  also  she  knows  that  her 
hold  on  what  victory  has  brought  to  her  can  only  be  secure 
if  a  world  order  guarantees  it. 

There  is  interesting  comment  on  Russia’s  advocacy  of 
complete  and  immediate  disarmament,  which  Professor 
de  Madariaga  holds  to  be  sincere,  but  not  because  Russia 
has  no  will  to  aggression.  The  Soviet  method  of  aggres¬ 
sion  is  the  promotion  of  class  war,  and  armies  and  navies 
hamper  this.  Not  there  will  the  leadership  towards  a 
world  order  be  found,  which  after  the  War  might  most 
easily  have  belonged  to  America.  When  America  declined, 
it  ought  to  have  been  England’s  “  for  the  asking  ” ;  yet,  next 
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to  America,  England  seems  to  this  observer  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  disarmament.  “  It  is  not  the  British  promise 
to  fight  against  the  aggressor  which  is  wanted,  but  Britain’s 
promise  not  to  fight,  or  threaten  to  fight,  when  she  does  not 
get  what  she  wants.”  The  same  is  true,  with  more 
emphasis,  of  the  United  States.  But  America  can  better 
afford  to  be  a  law  to  itself.  “For  a  nation  which  has 
reached  the  summit  of  its  power,  safety  is  in  law  not  in 
force.”  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  all  realise  that  these 
are  not  unmanly  or  ignoble  counsels. 

In  Mexico  the  Government  has  beaten  the  rebels,  but  is 
desirous  to  make  some  terms  with  the  Church.  In 
Afghanistan — one  of  the  few  remaining  countries  which 
probably  enjoys  war — organised  rule  appears  to  have 
broken  down,  with  one  notable  phenomenon.  Afghans 
are  said  to  be  raiding  Soviet  Russia’s  outlying  dominions. 
That  news  would  have  had  alarming  implications  twenty 
years  ago.  Any  move  of  Russia  against  Afghanistan  would 
have  been  held  to  threaten  India,  and  might  have  threatened 
it.  Now,  Russian  hostility  is  felt  in  India  under  other  forms. 
According  to  an  article  by  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer,  the  Indian 
Communist  Party  is  inspired  and  directed  by  a  Russian 
group  in  Berlin.  This  centre  is  not  likely  to  be  long  left 
undisturbed,  for  on  May  ist  Communist  movements  in 
Berlin  led  to  serious  street  fighting,  and  now  the  “  Red 
Army  ”  has  been  proclaimed  as  illegal  in  most  of  the 
German  states. 

In  China  civil  commotion  has  taken  a  swing  southwards  : 
Canton  is  challenging  the  power  of  Nanking;  and  once 
again  the  dissidents  or  rebels  are  said  to  hope  for  backing 
from  the  ambiguous  F eng.  That  personage  must  be  a  great 
chess  player,  and  his  game  is  hard  to  follow. 

In  the  Royal  Academy  no  subject  picture  stands  out  in 
popular  estimation;  but  three  or  four  portraits  give  the 
exhibition  importance.  Two  of  them  are  by  Mr.  Augustus 
John,  and  one,  called  simply  “  Portrait  of  a  Man,”  sug¬ 
gests  an  actor  playing  a  character  part;  the  personality 
is  not  only  conveyed  but  accentuated  with  a  touch  of 
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caricature.  Here,  as  in  Mr.  John’s  other  portrait,  that  of 
Mr.  Hatton,  Principal  of  the  East  London  College,  the 
figure  is  only  suggested,  to  be  filled  in  according  to  taste. 
Sir  William  Orpen’s  method  is  very  different  in  the  noble 
study  of  Sir  Ray  Lankester.  Here  the  huge,  inert, 
stricken  body  is  used  as  a  foil  to  throw  into  relief  the 
challenging  life  of  the  eyes  in  that  massive  head — eyes 
watchful  and  alert  as  a  fencer’s  movement,  with  the  same 
sense  of  friendly  challenge.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Richard 
Sickert’s  study  of  Sir  Nigel  Playfair  in  the  part  of  Tony 
Lumpkin.  At  first  sight  one  thinks  that  the  artist  has  set 
out  to  paint  a  ghost — a  figure  without  definite  features, 
which  is  recognised  by  the  carriage  of  the  body,  the  cock 
of  the  hat  (this  is  the  only  thing  indicated  with  emphasis). 
The  body  seems  to  walk  but  to  have  no  weight,  and  the 
whole  is  done  with  a  few  detached  splashes  of  colour. 

I  noted  a  special  profusion  of  studies  of  bridges,  the 
best  of  all  being  “  A  Spanish  Bridge,”  in  the  second 
gallery,  by  Mr.  Oliver  Hall;  real  substance  is  here,  and 
not  less  real  shadow;  the  structure  seems  a  growth  from, 
the  cliff  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  though  the  river  is  at 
dead  low  water,  one  can  feel  what  floods  the  bridge  was 
built  to  resist. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford’s  death  ends  a  career  in  which 
success  never  completely  rewarded  long  effort,  and  yet  in 
which  an  outstanding  position  was  early  achieved.  In 
part,  no  doubt,  this  came  to  her  through  her  husband,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  among  the  group  of  thinkers  specially 
concerned  with  the  early  years  of  this  Review.  But  she 
maintained  the  inheritance  valiantly,  and  when  Mr. 
Kipling  (for  instance)  was  only  a  new  recruit,  she  was 
already  a  novelist  of  note.  Later  Maurice  Hewlett,  then 
scarcely  known,  dedicated  to  her  The  Forest  Lovers,  by 
which  he  leapt  into  sudden  fame.  Yet  in  the  course  of 
lime  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Mrs.  Clifford’s  Aunt  Anne 
was  remembered  when  The  Forest  Lovers  was  either  for¬ 
gotten,  or  remembered  only  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who,  for 
all  his  success,  never  managed  to  convey  in  print  one-half 
of  his  power  and  originality.  Mrs.  Clifford  had  to  see 
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herself  passed,  and  finally,  in  some  measure,  neglected; 
yet  her  house  was  always  a  centre  for  literary  folk,  who 
found  in  its  hostess  a  generous  comrade,  with  that  willing¬ 
ness  either  to  take  help  or  give  help  which  is  the  test-mark 
of  comradeship.  Jealousy  was  not  in  her  nature.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  pettinesses  and  vices  of 
literary  folk;  it  would  be  as  easy,  though  less  entertaining, 
to  illustrate  from  such  a  life  as  Mrs.  Clifford’s  their  mani¬ 
fold  goodness  to  one  another. 

A  negro  play  was  only  to  be  expected  as  an  outcome 
of  the  modern  passion  for  African  music,  dance,  colour 
and  form,  and  Porgy  shows  us  negro  life  presented 
by  negro  actors.  It  is  hard  to  judge  the  play,  for  the  words 
could  only  be  caught  intermittently  by  unaccustomed  ears; 
but  the  thread  of  the  story  was  plain,  and  it  held  together 
easily  some  amazing  scenes.  Without  disparaging  the 
chief  performers,  what  impressed  most  was  the  group 
acting;  a  crowd  on  the  stage  moved  together  under  one 
impulse  like  a  flock  of  plover,  and  the  pictorial  quality 
of  two  scenes — both  more  or  less  assemblies  for  prayer — 
could  not  be  overpraised.  It  was  amazing  too  to  see  how, 
at  the  approach  or  warning  of  white  folks’  approach,  all  the 
coloured  took  cover  like  rabbits.  Perhaps  also  rather 
grimly  significant.  However,  leaving  alone  the  innuendo 
of  the  scene,  London  has  to  be  grateful  for  a  display  of 
spontaneous  acting  such  as  has  scarcely  been  seen  since 
the  Sicilians  were  here  long  years  ago.  As  for  the  principal 
characters,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  choose  the  most  per¬ 
fect;  whether  Crown’s  Bess,  or  Crown,  the  superb 
bully  and  fighting  man,  or  Porgy,  the  crippled  beggar, 
who  by  sheer  goodness  gets  Bess  away  from  Crown,  and 
then,  to  keep  her  from  him,  puts  a  knife  into  Crown  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  life. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION 

By  Germaine  Beaumont 

{Translated  from  the  French  by  Ralph  Cooke.) 

I.  The  Quiet  Life 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Villedieu  had  in  the  world  but  one  thought,  one  aim, 
one  ambition — ^tranquillity.  It  was  the  object  of  their  existence,  of 
their  economy,  and  of  their  work.  It  was  the  ultimate  ideal  to  which 
they  turned  for  comfort  in  tedious  times.  When  they  wished  to 
describe  in  everyday  terms  their  conception  of  complete  and  abso¬ 
lute  goodness,  when  they  wished  to  define  their  highest  aspirations 
and  express  collectively  all  their  scraps  of  poetical  feeling,  they 
would  say :  “  Ah  .  .  .  but  when  we  are  able  to  be  quiet  and  live 
in  peace  .  .  .  !  When  we  shall  have  to  listen  no  longer  to  the  noises 
of  streets  and  traffic  and  motor  horns,  and  people  ceaselessly  talking 
and  shouting  and  moving  about  .  .  .  !  When  that  day  comes  we 
shall  live  in  a  quiet  old  house  away  from  everybody,  where  we  shall 
not  have  to  talk  or  be  talked  to  unless  we  want  to ;  and  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  it  softly  and  naturally,  without  having  to  raise  our  voices 
to  drown  the  hubbub  of  modem  life  before  we  can  make  ourselves 
heard.” 

For  reasons  of  business  these  lovers  of  tranquillity  lived  in  the 
Place  de  I'Op^ra,  the  noisiest  part  of  Paris.  Their  shop  was  there, 
their  bedroom  was  there,  their  daily  life  was  there;  and  there  they 
drifted,  rebellious  and  impotent,  on  a  sea  of  vibration  and  noise.  But 
every  torture  has  its  end.  The  Villedieus  at  last  made  enough  money 
to  enable  them  to  retire  from  business;  and  naturally  their  first  con¬ 
cern  was  to  find  a  house  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Villedieu  preferred  the 
He  de  France,  because  she  was  bom  there.  Mr.  Villedieu  preferred 
Normandy  for  the  same  reason.  But  he  gallantly  gave  way  to  his 
wife;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  deliberation  they  bought  a  charming 
old  house  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris. 

It  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  famous  park,  of  which  it  had  once 
been  the  lodge,  and  it  overlooked  the  Seine  and  the  surrounding 
woods.  There  were  no  neighbours  and  there  was  no  noise.  As  it 
was  some  distance  away  from  the  main  road  there  was  not  even  any 
trafl&c.  A  dream !  a  dream !  the  enraptured  Villedieus  told  each  other. 
They  settled  themselves  there  without  delay  and  prepared  to  enjoy 
their  new  and  peaceful  surroundings. 

But  one  morning,  a  few  days  after  they  had  established  themselves, 
as  they  were  standing  at  one  of  their  windows  admiring  the  landscape, 
they  were  surprised  to  see  a  team  of  workmen,  carrying  stakes, 
mallets  and  pickaxes,  at  the  edge  of  the  road  a  few  yards  away  from 
their  garden. 

"  Ah,”  said  Mr.  Villedieu,  ”  they're  the  County  Council  road- 
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menders.  That’s  very  nice :  we  shall  have  the  road  mended  in  front 
of  our  house.” 

An  hour  afterwards,  however,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  how  and 
why  the  road  was  being  mended.  All  round  the  house  placards  three 
yards  high  proclaimed  the  cutting-up  of  the  neighbouring  park  into 
building  plots  and  the  prompt  building  of  model  houses  at  low  rents. 
And  the  pandemonium  from  which  they  had  fled  at  the  Place  de 
rOp^ra  surrounded  them  once  more.  At  dawn,  with  enough  whip¬ 
cracking  and  shouting  to  awaken  the  dead,  overworked  horses  brought 
building  material  of  every  sort.  Teams  of  wood-cutters,  terrace- 
levellers  and  masons  took  possession  everywhere.  A  little  restaurant 
sprang  up  like  a  mushroom,  followed  by  a  canteen  and  huts  for  the 
workmen.  An  estate  office  was  erected  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Villedieus’  house.  From  morning  till  night,  in  cars  and  motor  'buses, 
hordes  of  people  came  to  visit  the  estate  and  enquire  about  the  houses. 
They  arrived  with  their  children  and  various  members  of  their  families ; 
and  they  walked,  lunched,  ran  about,  shouted,  had  tea,  took  measure¬ 
ments,  drew  plans.  One  by  one  the  beautiful  trees  fell,  opening  a 
vast  space  at  the  end  of  which  there  appeared  one  day  the  chateau  which 
had  been  hidden  behind  them  for  so  long.  Owing  to  the  high  cost 
of  upkeep  it  was  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  now  it  was  condenmed 
to  be  demolished. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  pickaxe  on  its  walls  the  Villedieus  packed 
up  desperately  and  took  the  train  for  Normandy. 

In  Normandy  they  went  to  Mr.  Villedieu’s  birthplace,  a  tiny  isolated 
village  little  more  than  a  handful  of  stones  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  beach.  It  was  too  obscure  and  remote  to  be  in  the  least  likely 
to  attract  any  form  of  commercial  enterprise  whatever:  a  dream!  a 
dream!  said  the  Villedieus. 

They  sold  the  house  at  He  de  France  and  bought  a  little  place  on 
the  beach  which  had  belonged  to  a  lately  deceased  inhabitant  of  the 
village ;  and  there  the  only  sounds  that  reached  them  were  the  crow¬ 
ing  of  cocks  and  the  breaking  of  the  waves  on  the  shore. 

Their  tranquillity  lasted  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
awakened  one  morning  by  an  unaccustomed  sound,  the  loud  buzzing 
of  a  powerful  engine.  The  Government,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
natural  advantages  of  this  particular  strip  of  beach,  had  selected  it 
for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  school  for  seaplanes.  Every¬ 
thing  began  again.  At  dawn  lorries  brought  material  for  constructing 
hangars ;  the  innkeeper’s  loft  became  a  palais  de  danse ;  the  mechanics 
hammered ;  the  aeroplanes  roared ;  motors  passed ;  and  the  jazz  of 
the  palais  de  danse  drowned  the  sound  of  the  sea.  Tourists  arrived 
by  special  trains;  there  were  meetings;  there  were  speeches;  there 
were  nautical  and  aerial  displays.  It  was  indescribable. 

Then  Mrs.  Villedieu  came  to  a  momentous  decision. 

”  Jules,”  she  announced,  sombre  and  determined:  “  you  notice, 
don’t  you,  that  noise  pursues  us?  We  can’t  escape  from  it.  Very  well, 
then :  let  us  live  on  noise.  We  will  add  to  the  noise.  We  will  make 
a  noise  ourselves.  We  will  help  to  make  it  impossible  to  live  quietly.” 
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Mr.  Villedieu  looked  puzzled.  “  What  do  you  want  to  do?  ”  he 
asked. 

"  Sell  out  here,”  said  Mrs.  Villedieu,  “  and  buy  a  hotel.  Instead 
of  using  what  money  we've  got  we’ll  make  more  by  adding  to  the  noise. 
I  want  a  hotel  with  jazz  in  the  restaurant,  jazz  in  the  garden,  a  gramo¬ 
phone  in  every  room,  and  loud-speakers  everywhere.” 

Mr.  Villedieu’s  first  inclination  was  to  telephone  to  the  nearest 
lunatic  asylum  for  assistance ;  his  second  was  to  acquiesce.  When  one 
cannot  fight  against  Fate  it  is  wise  to  obey  it. 

"  Whatever  you  like,”  he  said.  “  Let  us  have  noise  by  all  means.” 

They  advertised  and  secured  a  number  of  offers,  from  which  they 
chose  an  inn  called  the  Gay  Windmill ;  and  they  used  all  their  capita 
in  buying  it. 

The  Gay  Windmill  stood  on  a  charabanc  route  in  a  suburban  valley, 
and  was  the  rendezvous  of  youth  intoxicated  with  open  air,  sport,  and 
cocktails.  The  inauguration  of  the  new  management  was  a  delirious 
affair;  and  the  Villedieus,  half-deafened  by  the  noise,  with  clenched 
teeth  and  haggard  eyes,  and  crowned  with  coloured  paper  hats,  thought 
they  would  go  mad. 

And  then  .  .  . 

And  then  there  came  a  flood  in  the  valley  which  swept  away  houses 
and  submerged  the  roads.  The  inhabitants  collected  their  belongings 
and  departed ;  and  when  the  water  abated  the  ruts  and  mud  made 
the  district  impassable  for  motorists.  As  a  result  of  the  flood  it  was 
decided  to  dam  the  river  to  form  a  reservoir  for  supplying  Paris ;  and 
the  Gay  Windmill  and  its  district,  left  desolate  and  bare,  was  deserted 
by  everybody.  The  Villedieus  paid  off  the  jazz  orchestras,  and  sold 
the  gramophones  and  even  some  of  the  furniture  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  money  to  live  on. 

And  so  the  day  came  when  Mrs.  Villedieu  burst  into  tears. 

"  We  are  ruined,”  she  moaned.  ”  We  are  ruined.” 

“  What  are  you  complaining  about?  ”  demanded  her  husband 
bitterly.  “  We’re  in  peace:  aren’t  we?  ” 

II.  Hush! 

His  tastes,  his  art,  the  particular  form  of  his  genius,  all  led  Ferdinand 
Flot  to  seek  for  peace  and  quietude  in  his  daily  circumstances;  yet 
even  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  in  love  at  the  outset  of  his 
literary  career  with  a  turbulent  spirit  like  Stella. 

Stella  struggled  hard  on  the  halls  to  persuade  the  public  that  she 
could  sing.  Unfortunately  the  public  did  not  share  her  opinion ;  and 
she  seemed  determined  to  extract  from  the  objects  about  her  in  her 
private  life  the  acclamation  lacking  in  her  career.  She  knocked  over 
everything  she  touched  and  seemed  incapable  of  shutting  a  door 
without  banging  it.  In  short,  her  progress  was  accompanied  by  so 
many  resounding  catastrophes  that  it  might  have  been  an  earthquake. 
In  the  midst  of  these  floor-shaking  disturbances  Ferdinand,  his  face 
sunk  in  his  hands,  strove  vainly  to  recapture  the  golden  thread  of 
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his  inspiration.  His  poems  languished,  stifled  in  the  domestic  uproar. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him,  then,  when  Stella  was  suddenly  discovered 
to  possess  an  operatic  voice,  for  she  was  offered  an  engagement  in 
the  Argentine,  departed  at  once,  and  never  returned. 

After  that  Ferdinand  swore  to  live  alone;  and  he  engaged  a  staid 
and  mature  daily  woman  to  look  after  him.  But  each  time  she 
came  she  brought  her  parrot,  which,  educated  by  sailors,  possessed 
an  amazing  and  inexhaustible  fund  of  nautical  profanity.  Nothing 
could  have  stirred  up  the  neighbourhood  more  effectively.  This 
ideal  housekeeper  was  requested  to  remove  her  pet  and  herself 
to  another  locality,  and  her  place  was  filled  by  a  young  woman. 

But  the  young  woman  was  receiving  attentions  from  an  out-of- 
work  mechanic  who  consoled  himself  for  lack  of  employment  by 
practising  Swiss  yodelling.  Ferdinand  resolved  at  last  to  embark 
once  more  on  the  great  adventure  of  matrimony. 

He  would  find,  he  told  himself,  some  gentle  unobtrusive  girl 
who  would  be  so  impressed  from  the  beginning  with  the  necessity 
for  absolute  quiet  that  she  would  minister  to  him  and  his  household 
with  a  kind  of  silent  awe.  And  he  found  her.  Her  name  was 
Catherine.  She  was  nineteen  and  not  very  intelligent,  with  a  pretty 
little  china-like  head,  a  neat  figure,  small  feet,  an  air  of  wisdom,  and 
even  a  dowry.  What  more  could  he  have  desired? 

“  I  write  from  inspiration,”  Ferdinand  explained  to  her  from  the 
first;  "and  I  can  work  only  in  peaceful  surroundings.  The  least 
noise  is  an  agony  to  me,  Catherine.  You  must  see  that  I  am  left  in 
complete  quietness.” 

"  Yes,  Ferdinand,”  she  replied. 

So  their  married  life  commenced  in  silence.  Ferdinand  retired 
every  morning  to  his  study  and  suffered  not  the  least  disturbance ; 
and  by  some  prodigy  of  management  on  Catherine's  part  this  state 
of  affairs  continued.  Ferdinand,  enchanted,  accepted  it  without 
enquiry. 

But  presently  he  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  This  perfect  silence 
become  strange  and  abnormal,  even  menacing.  Does  one  really 
know,  he  found  himself  wondering,  what  Silence  is?  Is  it  not  a 
void,  an  abyss,  of  Nothing?  In  this  so-called  silence  about  him 
he  could  hear  his  own  blood  moving,  his  heart  beating,  his  breath 
flowing  to  and  fro.  He  could  hear  all  those  things  which  should 
not  be  heard  if  one  wishes  to  retain  command  of  self,  will,  and 
reason.  In  this  silence  folly  jangles  its  little  bells,  conscience  speaks, 
memory  lifts  up  its  voice.  Among  the  velvet  pits  with  which  he 
had  surrounded  himself  Ferdinand  was  filled  with  fear.  He  began 
to  listen — ^yes,  to  listen  for  some  everyday  sound  to  reassure  him. 
Why  was  everything  so  still? 

"  Are  you  sure  you  aren’t  bored,  ”  he  asked  Catherine.  “  What 
do  you  do  with  yourself  while  I'm  working?  I  never  even  hear 
you.” 

She  smiled  in  her  quiet  way  and  made  a  vague  gesture,  and  with 
that  he  had  to  be  content;  but  he  left  his  study  door  ajar  and 
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watched  her  covertly.  He  discovered  that  she  went  about  her  house¬ 
hold  tasks  in  a  silent,  automatic  way  which  was  almost  a  nightmare. 
She  never  dropped  anything,  never  knocked  anything  over,  never 
made  a  false  movement;  was  never  hurried,  impatient  or  restless; 
and  she  would  sit  in  a  chair  for  hours  at  a  time  sewing  as  if  she 
were  unconscious. 

“  Catherine,”  he  called  one  day,  after  watching  her  as  she  sat 
sewing. 

“  Yes,  Ferdinand.” 

"I'm  tired  of  my  own  company.  Bring  your  work  in  here: 
you  won’t  disturb  me.” 

Obediently  she  came.  He  had  thought  that  it  would  make  her 
self-conscious;  but  she  was  no  more  audible,  sitting  by  his  side, 
than  working  at  the  other  end  of  the  flat.  There  was  not  even  a 
click  from  her  thimble. 

He  began  to  look  ill  and  feverish,  deserted  by  his  inspiration 
and  haunted  in  its  stead  by  an  apparition  with  Catherine’s  charming 
expression,  but  with  no  mouth  and  a  body  that  moved  with  the 
silent  adaptability  of  smoke. 

And  then,  one  evening,  while  she  stitched  like  a  shadow  beside 
him,  a  sudden  madness  fell  upon  Ferdinand :  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  astonished  wife  and  pulled  her  violently  by  the  nose.  .  .  . 

More  frightened  than  hurt,  she  began  to  shriek  with  the  full  force 
of  her  lungs.  Her  shrieks  filled  the  room,  echoed  up  and  down 
the  passages,  and  spread  through  the  entire  flat.  And  Ferdinand 
drank  in  the  noise  as  if  it  would  intoxicate  him ;  as  if  he  had 
not  enough  ears  to  satisfy  his  need  of  it.  .  .  . 

At  last,  for  sheer  want  of  breath,  she  fell  silent,  and  he  took  her 
tenderly  into  his  arms:  to  him  now  she  was  the  dearest  and  most 
desirable  being  on  earth. 

"  Catherine,”  he  said  fervently,  "  you’ve  got  the  most  beautiful 
voice  in  the  world!  To-morrow  you  must  start  to  take  singing 
lessons!  ” 
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